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ABSTRACT 

Thirty-four third and fourth grad^ students were • 
observed over two entire school days to examine the nature of 
instruction and academic responding time for LD and non-LD students, 
in regular classrooms. Across .students, a typical school day was 
characterized by a limited amount pf academic responding (about 45 
minutes). Comparison of LD and non-LD students revealed that , while 
there were no differences^ in time allocated to instruction, there 
were differences ip the type of instruction received, with LD 
students receiving more individual, instruction and more teacher 
approval than non-LD students. LD students were engaged in five of 
seven academic responses for greater amounts of time than non-LD 
students, while non-LD students were engaged in one academic response 
for a greater amount of time than LD students. However, there were no 
differences in the total academic responding times of the two groups 
of students. Findings related, to variability among students and 
-relationships between responding times and achievement also are 
presented. The implications of the findings for instructidn and for 
special education decision making are discussed. Th6 "Code for 
Instructional Structure and Student Academic Response" observation 
system is appended. (Author/DB) 
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Abstract 

Thirty-four third and fourth grade students were observed over 
two entire school days to examine the nature of instruction and academic 
responding time for LD and *non-LD students. Across students, a typical 
school day was characterized by, a limited amount of academic responding 
(about 45 minutes). Comparison of LD and non-LD students revealed that, 
while there were no differences in time allocated to instruction, there 
were differences in the type of instruction received, with LD students 
receiving more' i ndi vidua! instruction and more teacher approval than 
non-LD students. LD students were engaged i nr* five of seven academic' 
responses for greater amounts of time than non-LD students, 'While non-LD 
students were engaged jh one academic response for a greater amount of 
time , than LD students. However, there were no differences in the total 
academic responding times, of the two groupi of students. Finaings 
related to variability among students and relationships between respond- 
ing times and achievement also are presented. The implications of the 
findings for instruction and for special education decision making ar.e 
discussed. 
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Academic Responding Time for LD and Non-LD Students 



learning disabled (LD) and non-learning disabled (non-LD) indivi- 
duals have^been compared to each other since the category of "learning 
disabilities'" was established. Long lists of characteristics of stu- 
dents who are learning disabled have been developed; yet, the identifi- 5 
cation of the LD student has been a topic of considerable controversy. 
Recent evidence suggesting that there are few differences between stu- 
dents who now receive LD services and low-achieving students who do not 
receive LD .services (*Warner, Alley, Deshler, & Schumaker, 1 980; Ysseldyke, 

Algozzine, Shinn, & McGue, 1 979 , in press) has led some individuals to 

> 

suggest that LD students simply are the lowest in the group of .students 
demonstrating poor academic achievement (Algozzine, Forgnone, Mercer, & 
Trifiletti, 1979; Algozzine, Ysseldyke, & Shinn, 1980, in press; Deshler* 
19.81; Ysseldyke & Algozzine, 1979). * . 

Despite the controversy over who the Ifl student is , 'the ; fac.t remains- 

, • " •"*.*.'*"• 

that many students, now receive spe'cial education services because i.t * . 

» \ 

' \ V. * 

has been decided that they are learning disabled. The education of 

.these students is said- to be "special," designed to meet their special 
Tieedssbecause of their spefci al. 'problems brought about -by their learning 
ispbM itie-s . Special ists -have' been trained sp^eci fital ly to ,^eal vyi th 
these $«tudents. x The belief. i§ that ".the school d^y, for the"se .students 
must somehow be differ&nt from th'e , school, day of typical students so 
that, the, LD students can profit from their educational experiences* 

The sctidpl day of a typical^ student consi^ts^of a variety of acti- 
vities. Same of the activities are academic An nature; others are not 
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(e.g., recess, transitions between subjects, etc.). Even during academ- 
i cally-oriented actrv/tVfe^ , students spend their time making a variety , 
oF response^. . Some-of these responses are relevant to the academic 
activity while others^are not. Graden, Thurlow, and Ysseldyke ( 1 982 )* 
ci ted'* numerous studies indicating that the nature of students' responses 
in the Classroom is important ^'n determining how much students learn in 
s-c-heqU-^he ar gument- rs th at 54udervts-4nu-st be -e^gage'd actively -in-TOU-ng 
academic responses in order to achieve. 

Several, research procedures have been used-, to , demonstrate the rela-, 
tionshi p between learning time, arid academic achievemerft (cf. Graden et al 
1982). One of'themore fruitful approaches involves the observation of 
'students during school. Although two major research endeavors have used 
an observational approach (gf..' Berliner, 1 979 ; 1 980a, 1980b; Borg, 1980; 
FisherV Berliner; Filby 1 'Marl tave, Cohen, & Dishaw,' 1 980; Greenwood, 
Delquadri, Stanley, Terfy\ & Hall, 1981; Wall, Greenwood, & Delquadri, 
undated; Rosenshine, 1 980 K the samples *jof students they have observed 
have been limited (cf. Graden Vt al., 1 9820 . 

Recently, some attention has been\Qjv<en to what happens to students 
labeled "learning disabled" and what those LD students do when they 
are in school. Much of the research in this area has been conducted^ 
at the University of Kansas Institute for Research in Learning Disabili- 
ties. This research, focusing on secondary school-identified LD stu- 
dents in mainstream classrooms, was summarized by Clark (1981). In an 
investigation of the 'demands on oral language skills of LD students 
(Moran, 1980), -it was found that teachers rarely reinforced appropriate 
behaviors or corrected' inappropriate activities, further, the students 
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spoke only once for every four teacher utterances. These^ findings , as 

well as seven) 1 others, were derived from transcribed tapes of class 

sess.ions lasting from 45 to 50 manutes. In observing the study behaviors, 

social behaviors, and classroom conduct behaviors of secondary LD and 

non-LD ^students (Schumake'r , Sheldon-Wildgen, & Sherman, 1 980), many 

similarities and few di fferences -were "found between the two groups. 

Some differences were fourtd in the students 1 study behaviors, with LD 

s tuden£s~spendi ng more time <and greater 1-engths of uninterrupted time 

in reading, writirjg, and note takiog. than non-LD students. LD students 

also spent somewhat more time involved Jn rule violations than did rjofl-LD 

students. Very little interaction between students and teachers was found, 

for both groups of students.. In another observational sturdy (Skrtic, 

1980), student- teacher interactions of secondary LD and non-LD students 

were the focus of comparison. Interactions between the teacher and the 

LD and non-LD students were found to be similar: teachers called on and 

i 

offered assistance to LD and non-LD student^ withequal frequency; the 
two groups of students volunteered answers and requested (help equally 4 
often; and, students received about~the" same proportion olf approval and 
disapproval. These findings were replicated in a study bjy Powell, Suzuki, 
Atwater, Gorney-Krupsaw, and Morris (1981). However, Powell et al. noted 
that observation codes that are more specific than those they%used might 
detect differences in th>e ways LD and non-LD' students interact with 
their teachers. 

The i nteracti ons ' of regular classroom teachers with third-grade 
school -identi fied LD students were compared to teachers 1 interactions 
with nonhandicapped high achievers, nonhandicapped low achievers, * 




and behavioral ly handicapped students by Thompson (1979). Several sig- 
nificant differences were found. Teachers initiated rfiore interactions 
overall with ID students than with high-achieving students. LD students 
also received more teacher feedback overall than did high-achieving 
students . -^When compared to behaviorally handicapped students ,■ the LD 
students received fewer low level questions from their teachers. No 
differences were noted between low-acFievilng - students - and students TabelecT 
LD. Thompson used an observation system developed by Brophy and Good 
(1969), in which only dyadic interactions between the student and the 
teacher are observed; in this system, no attempt is made to code all - 
classroom behavior. , 

k Another observational study focused on instruction for LD students 
within the special classroom (Zigmond, UallecTorsa , & Le.inhardt, 1980). 
These investigators found .that much tff the school day was spent making 
responses unrelated to academics. They found that although the student 
was in school for approximately 287 minutes each' day, nearly one hour 
was spent in waiting or management responses; adding off-task time to 
these accounted for one-third of the student's day. Analyses of reading 
time and reading achievement (Leinhardt, Zigmond, & Cooley, 1980) demon- 
strated a positive relationship between the^two. 

The present study was undertaken to examine the nT£ure~cf f nrtruction. 
and academic responding time for school-identified LD:and^ non-LD students. 
Observation procedures were selected to dveid some of the difficulties 
encountered in other studies of classroom variables related to students' 
learning and students' characteristics (cf. Graden et al., 1982). 



Research Questions 

Numerous research questions were" posed in this investigation. Of 
these, eight were Considered to be of major interest for the present 
report on the nature of LD and non-LD students' instructional and 

responding times . 

(1) To what extent ^-re there significant differences between 
LD and non-LD students in time allocated to various 
act fvi ties 7 ~ . 

(,2) To what extent are there significant differences between 
LD and non-LD students in time allocated to academic 
versus non-academic activities? 
* 

(3) To what extent are there significant differences between 
LD and npn-LD students in time allocated to various tasks? 

^ (4) To what extent are there significant differences between 

LD and^on-LD students in time al located to various teaching' 
structures ? , 

(5) 'To what extent &re there significapt differences between 

LD and non-LD students in time al located to various 
teacher positions? 

(6) To what extent are there significant differences between 
LD and non-LD students in time allocated to various 
teacher activities? 

(7) To what extent are there significant di fferervces between 
"LD and non-LD students in time spent in various student 

responses?. 

(°») To what extent are there significant differences between 
LD and non-LD students in time spent in academic respond- 
ing, task management, and inappropriate behaviors? 

Other research questions posecj in this investigation dealt 
with specific combinations of the 53 events that were observed. For 
example- one ques-t-i on- examined' the extent to, which...tharja.,,were^signi fAfiML- 
differences between LD and non-LD students in time spent in various stu- 
dent responses as a function of the- teaching structure. Another involved 
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the* extent to which there were significant differences between LO and 



non-LD students ^in "time spent in various student responses as a function 

of the teacher activity during reading. Twenty-two research questions 

of this type were analyzed in the present study. The findings from 

these additional research questions will be highlighted in the present 

report. ' . 

In addition to the research questions dealing specifically with 

differences b ; etween'LD and non-LD students in terms of time spent in 

various instructional and responding categories, the present research 

t 

also addressed: (a) what the "typical" school day is 1 i^e for elementary 
students, (b) the relationship between time spent in various^student 
responses and achievement, and (c) differences between LD and non'-LD'stu- 
dents that were not code^l by t1V$ observational system* 



■ " Method . * 1 

Subjects 

' J 
Thirty-four students from -17 classrooms in nine elementary schools 

in a suburban school district served as subjects. The students 

were in grades three (N=20) and faur (N=14); 24 were male and'lO were 

female. The homeroom te'achers of these students included 12 females 

(9 3rd gfade, 3 4th grade.) and 5 males (1 3rd grade, 4 4th grade). 

All teachers and students were volunteer participants in the obser- 
vational study. At the beginning of the schooj year, the school district 
sent consent forms to all teachers and to the parents of all students 
within the target grade levels in 10 designated schools. 

In the selecp^n^of subjects, LD students were selected first by 
randomly picking from third and fourth grade' students who were on the 
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schools' LD rolls by late fa"H. A non-LD peer was then selected for each 1 
LD student by randomly selecting from the names of same-sex students- in 
the LD students 1 homerooms. LD students were in resource rooms an average 
of 77.4 minutes per day grange = 0 - 225 minutes). * - 4 

Observation System . " s * 

The CISSAR (Code for Instructional Structure and Student Academic 
Response) observation'system was used in this study. The version of 
the system employed was developed by ttfe Juniper Gardens Children's- 
Project in Kansas City, Kansas .(Greenwood, Delquadri, & Hall, 1978),/ 
The system focused the observation o^bie behavior of one target student * 
(rather than sampling behaviors .of several students) and allowed ob- 
servers to record six event areas': (a) activity (12 codes), (b) task 
(8 codes), (c) teaching structure (3 codes), (d) teacher position (6 
codes), (e) teacher activity (5 codes), and {f} student response (19 
codes). Seventeen stop codes also were used to record reasons for 
termi nati on. of observation. Table 1 is a list of . the event areas 
and the^specific events recorded within each area. Detailed defi- 
nitions and examples are presented* in Appendix A. Excluding the stop 
codes/a total of 53 different events could be recorded with the CISSAR 
system. 



Insert Table 1 about here 

: v.- . . • V, 

An interval time, sampl i ng technique was used to direct the recording 
of events. Three event areas were recorded every 10 seconds over the 
enti/^ school .day while the student was in the classroom. Coding was 
structured into blocks of seven 10-second intervals. During the first 
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10-second interval, activity, task, and teaching structure were recorded. 
During each of the inext six 10-second intervals, teacher position, 
teacher activi ty , $ and student response were recorded. This pattern was 
maintainedfthroughout the observation . ' ' 

An auditory electronic timer housed' on a clipboard was used to sig- 
nal, the ,10-second intervals. The timer was equipped with an earplug -so 
that only the observer could hear the signal (a short beep sound). The 
clipboard was* used to hold coding sheets and to provide a hard surface 
for marking events. 

The eroding sheets, modeled after those used by the Juniper Gardens 
Children's Project (Stanley & Greenwood, 1980), were designed -at Minne- 
sota's* Ins ti tute so that they could be read automatically by an optical 
scanner (see Appendix B). To be read correctly by the scanner, the 
circle^ on the coding sheet had, to be very dark and completely filled. 
In addition to spaces for coding student identification and start and 
stop times, each sheet contained three blocks representing 70 seconds 
each. Each completed sheet represented -3.5 minutes of observation time. 
Observers . • 

Twelve individuals served as observers during the present study. 
Ten of the observers were responsible for the majority of the observa- 
tions. The other two observers were substitutes who filled in for reasons 
of skkness, make-up observa tiohs^and so on. These £ubsti tute observers 
were Institute staff members who conducted observer training sessions and 
monitored the regular observers. 4 The regular observers were all females 
who had been selected from a pool of 50 female applicants who had 



resportde<1 U> an ad in a local newspapfer/ A prerequisite for consideration 
waScthat.the applicant not Have a background *in education; the gOaT 
tfas 't&'rmnimize biases that might be brought to the classroom setting. 

0 

Additional, selection criteria included average or above average read- 

ing^^bility and performance on selected parts of a general clerical *' 
„ * 

skills test. A personal interview with one of two Institute staff 
members comprised the. final step of selection. , 

Of the 10 selected observers, three had attended college for at 
least joije year and one had a B.A. Two others -had complete^ a business 

i 

o^Wocational school program. Previous employment varied greatly* 
including sales, clerical, foster parent, own business, and social 
worker,. ;,A31«£ut two observers had a child or children in elementary, 
or ' secondary * school . Observers did not work in sctaools in "which their 
'children were enrolled. 

Procedures t » > 

- * . Observer trai ning . Training of observers in the observation system 
,was^ accompl ished through the use of an Observer and Trainer s Manual 
(Stanley & greenwood, 1980). The manual presented eight units^ that, 
according to the authors, were sequenced in terms of the complexity of 
the** recording skills covered. Trailing required Observers to read mater- 
ials and then practice coding small .numbers of events through the use of 
a Variety of other media, includfng flashcards, overheads, and videotapes. 
Exercises and quizzes were presented throughout the manual. Mastery 
(lOOt correct) of the material in each unit was required before con- 
tinuating in the tra/ninc) to the next unit. 



Training in the system was conducted by/four Institute staff members. 
Two weeks of hal f -.l 4 iy training sessions were required to cover the imjtet - 
lal presented in the* manual . This was followed by two to three days of 
practice codi ng within actual classrooms. • • * 

Data collection . The trained educational observers coded activities 
on either' a whole-day (one observer all day) or half-day (one 'observer 
for morning, another for afternoon) basis. Typically, observers did not 
code continuously for a period 'of more .than 11/2-2 hours because of" 
breaks within the .school* day . Observations were not conducted during 
breaks, such as those for lunch, recess, and bathroom. Also, observers 
did not code during physical, education, music, or special assembly 
programs since the observation system di^i lot^pply to these 
situations. Observers did follow tartjet -stujjfents when they left their 
homerooms to go to other classrooms for other subjects (typicall'y read- 
ing and/or mathemat.i cs ) , or when they went to a resource teacher for special 
instruction. Coding was conducted in these other classrooms in the 
same manner as in homerooms. Regardless of the physical setting, ob- 
servers attempted to position themselves to be unobtrusive and to avoid 
revealing the -identity of target students to the target students them- 
selves or to other students. 

Use of the optical scanner coding sheets typically required observers 
jto mark only slashes in the appropriate circles while observing because 
the 10-second interval did not provide enough time for circles to be 
darkened sufficiently to be read accurately ^y^the optical scanner. As 
a result, observers darkened the slashed circles after the actual obser- 
vation was completed, either during break • periods , in the evenings, or- 



on the weekends. This procedure tended to reduce errors in the coding . 
of data . 

Frequently, the coded observational data were supplemented with 
an anecdotal recording. Generally, anecdotal recordings were used to 
provide a description of the classroom setting, the target student, and 
anything unusual that may have occurred, duri ng observations. The ob- ' 
servers were provided with guidelines for anecdotal recordings (see 
Appendix C) to help them determine when they were needed and what they 
should cover. , 

Each target student was observed for two full days by the trained 
educational observer^. The decision *o collect two days of data 'on* . 
each student was based on stability analyses^ presented by Greenwood et ' j 
al. ',(1981), in which they found one da,y of observation predicting 62% 
and $2% of the variance for activity ami student response, respectively. 
Student pairs (LD and non-LD) were always observed on the same days; 
however, an attempt was made to schedule the two days of observation 
for different days of the week. Typically, these two days were con- 
secutiye. All observations (2 days for 34 students) were completed 
between January and March. 

'In the present study, it was impossible to keep observers blind 
as to the? classification of the students they observed since the LD m 
students typically met with an LD resource teacher for some part of 
the day (and thus, were foll6wed to the LD classroom by the observer). 
Similarly, it was difficult to keep teachers unaware of the identity 
of the LD students being observed. To equalize the effect of teacher 
awareness of who was being observed, teachers were asked to point out 
to the observers the two students who were to be observed in their classes 
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Reliability. Reliability checks were conducted during training and 
during another observation study/ that -took place over a two-month period 
immediately preceding this sty/y. These checks were conducted by the^ 
observer pairs within each room; one of the' £wo observers was designated 
randomly as the reliability observer . "'This observer stopped observing 
her target student and coded events on the same student as the ^other 
observer in the classroom for approximately 14 minutes (4 pages of obser- 
vation). During^tfte study, 41 rel iabi 1 i ty' checks were completed. 

Two types of reliability were checke/i: (a) behavioral, and (b) 
sequential. Behavioral reliability was a measure of observer agreement 
on a specific event being observed; behavioral reliabilities were cal- 
culated for (a) teacher position, (b) teacher activity, and (c) student 
response. The second type of reliability, sequential reliability, was 
a measure of observer agreement on the sequence of items; this measure 
was designed to document that observers were coding in the sequence 
Required by the observation system. According to the CISSAR training 
manual, the desired levels of reliability were 902 for behavioral relia- 
bility and 85% for sequential reliability. Jable 2 is a summary of the 
observers' rel iabi 1 i ties . 
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Because^of the desire not to lose observation data on "any orvthe 
subjects • (which occurred when the reliability observer stopped to watch 
the other observer's student), reliability checks were not conducted 
during the' current study, except ^t the study's onset. At that time, 
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the Institute sta ff^etnbers who had been responsible for training served 
as reliability observers. [t>was noted at that time that sonTe observer 
drift seemed to have occurred (possibly due to the one-month period over 
Christmas vacation of no observations between this study and the one 
immediately preceding it). A special meeting was held to review defini- 
tions and clarify where drift seefned to be occurring (mainly i-n the area 
of teacher behavior). Then, to maintain adequate level's of reliability' 
throughout the study , ^meeti ngs were held to discuss coding problems, re- 
liability disagreements, and so on. These were held on a weekly* basis 
for the first two weeks of the study, and then on a bi-weekly basis after 
that. At thejfneetings , definitions were reviewed' and any disagreements 
were resol ved . 

Achievement testing . At the end of the school year, students 
were administered the Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT; Dunn 
&' Markwardt, 1970) by trained testers. Four of the educational observers 
and four Institute staff members served as testers of the non-LD stu- 
dents. Observers were not permitted to test students they had observed. 
LD personnel within the school system tested the LD students. The PIAT 
was administered to a total of 25 students who had been observed (73.5%). 
The remaining students were not tested either becagse they had moved 
(5.97.), because parental permission foe testing or providing test scores 
to Institute staff was not given (l'l.8%), or because the school system is 
LD staff had decided that a fall testing would be more appropriate (V.8%) 
PIAT data were available for 12 of the ID^students (70.6%) and 13 of the 
non-LD students (76.5"). f 
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In addition to the end-of-the-year PIAT scores, a select number of 
the LD students had been administered the PIAT at the beginning of the 
academic year or at some time previous to that.' .These "pre" scores ^ „. 
were available for 11 if theXo students for whom end-of-the-year 
scores were available. 
Data Analysis 

1 Total amounts of time each student spent in the 53 observed 
events and in five event composites (academic activities, non-academic 
activities, academic student responses, task management student re r 
sponses, inappropriate student responses) over the two days of obser- 
vation comprised the dependent measures that were Analyzed in this study. 
However, for descriptive purposes, these times were transformed to repre- 
sent the time spent in each event during one school day. Because the ob- 
servation system was designed to record as much data as possible during 
each 10-second 'interval, the activity,' task, and structure were coded t 
once every 70 seconds, while the teacher position, teacher activity, and 
student response were coded six times e-very 70 seconds. Thus, trans forma- 
tions of times from the recording system produced slight overestimates of 
the time spent in each activity, task, and structure, and slight under- 
estimates of the time spent in each teacher position, teacher activity, 
and student response. The transformed times appear in all figures and 
tables, but were not used in the actual data analyses. 

All data were analyzed using t tests to identify significant differ- 
ences (j) <^ .05) between the LD and non-LD group means. Further, because 
some of the significant ts might occur by chance due to the large number 
of t tests conducted, only those findings that exceeded the number that 
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would be expected by chance for each research question (5°0 are reported. ^ 

Students' end-of- the-year PIAT data ^standard scores) were correlated 
« 

with thejr student response times. Further, for tlj^se LD students having* 

both pre and pCvst scones on the PIAT, correlations were calculated between 

* • * 4 

the changes in their PIAT raw scores atfd their student response times. 

. * w Resul ts ' 

A typical Sch ooJ Day 

Direct observation was used to as§.ess the amount of time. each 
target stutlent spent in each activity, tcfsk, structure, teacher position, 
"and teacher activity; these times are referred to as allocated times. 
Tt is important to distinguish betweeri ^al locate'd cime and schedul ed 
.time. Scheduled time is derived from teacher or school reports of how 
much time is planned for activities. In contrast, allocated time is 
measured by direct observations of how much time actually is spent in* 

•v 

various class activities, tasks, structures, teacher positions, and 
teachef activities. Time spent by each target student making each 

-s. 

behavioral and learning response also was assessed by direct observation; 
these times are referred to as engaged times.. Only those engaged times 
that involved actual active, observable learning responses are referred 

to as activ e academic re sponding times. . 

, — — */ 

A d-epiction of "a typical school day for t "34 students observed in 
the present . study is included, in Figures 1-6. These figures represent 
the average time devoted to each activity, task, structure, teacher posi- 
tion, teacher activity,- and student response for all students, both LD 
v .ind non-LD. As is evident in these figurfes, almost one-ha'lf of the school 
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day was not observed because students were involved in activities not in- 
eluded in the observation system such as lunch, recess, music, moving 
between classrooms, bathcoom breaks, \etc. During observed time, most time 
was' al >oc l ated*to academic activities, with reading and math being the 
specific} activities to which the most time was devoted, averaging about 

and about 45 minutes, respectively (see Figure 1). The major 
task f6r students was readers, followed by other media, workbooks, work- 
sheets, and paper and pencil tasks (^see Figure 2). Students clearly 
received most of their instruction within an entire group structure (see 
Figure 3). Most frequently^ the teacher was positioned among students 
or in front of the class (see Figure 4). No response to the target stu-- 
dent was the most frequent teacher activity, followed by teaching (see 
Figure 5). Student responses were most often task management responses, 
especially passive responses such as listening to the teacher, waiting 
to talk to the teacher, and so on (see Fi'gure 6). For student re- 
sponses that wer^acactemic in nature, most time was spent writing. 



Inappropriate student responses accounted for about 3*0 minutes of 
the student's school day. 



Insert Figures 1-6 about here 



Variability , The times Resented in Figures 1-6 represent average 
times" across all students observed in the study; they give noTncTi cati on 
of the extreme variability observed in the times for individual students, 
The average times and ranges of times for some of the events showing the 
greatest variability are given in Table 3. The average times and ranges 
of times for all observed events are presented in the tables in Appendix 
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D. As is indicated in these tables, large differences in times existed 
among students, for example, »on the days observed, no time was allocated . 
to workbook tasks for one student while almost 1 1/2 hours was' allocated 
to workbook tasks for another student; one student received 24 seconds 
of instruction with the teacher at his/her side while another student 
received over one hour of instruction wi th^the teacher at his/her side. 
The extreme variability in times for individual students should be kept 
in mind when considering the average times found forjthe various events 
that were observed . 



Insert Table 3 about here 
k -> 



Comparisons, of LP and Non-LP Students 

Activ i ty. The average amounts of time allocated to various activities 
during one school day for LD and non-LD students are presented in 
Table 4. No significant differences were found in the amounts- of time 
allocated to each activity for the two groups of students., As noted 
earlier, most time was Allocated to reading (about 63 minutes), followed * 
by math (about 43 minutes) and language (about 28 minutes). An average 
of less than 15 minutes per day was allocated \o each of the other*acti- 
vities. 



Insert Table 4 about here 



The percentages of "observed time allocated to each activity for 
the LD and Apn-LD .students also are given in Table 4. For both groups, 
about 307 of the observed titoe was allocated to reading; about 20? was ? 
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allocated to math, and about 13/ was allocated to language. The per- 
centage of time allocated to each of the other activities was less than 
" 1 0 '6 of the observed day. 

Activity compos itaw» In analyzing the time allocated to various 
activities for LD and non-LD students, composites were formed of the 
times allocated to academic activities (reading, math, spelling, l^nd- 
writing, language,' science, and social studies) afnd non-academic activities 
(arts/crafts, free time, business management, and transition). The 

♦ 

average amounts of time allocated to these two activity composites 
during one day for LD and non-LD students are shown in Table 5; dif- 
ferences between groups were not significant. Both groups had most time 

allocated to aca'demic activities, averaging about three hours'per day. 
to . 

Insert Table 5 about here 

The percentages of time al 1 ocated"i;o academic and non-academic 
activities (see TaW^ 5) show that -academic activities accounted for 
about 85; v o of the student's observed day on the average, for both LD 
and non-LD. students . - ' 

Task . Table 6 is a summary of the average amounts of tfme allocated 
' to various tasks during one school day for LD and non-LD students. One , 
significant difference was found; LD students received ml^e time with 
other media (e.g., films, teaching machines, flashcards) than did non-LD 
students, t{32) - 2.61, £ = .014. LD students were allocated about 46 
minutes p,er day for other media tasks, while non-LD students received 
about 32 minutes. The amount of time allocated to other media tasks 
for both groups of students was exceeded only by the, amount of time using 

* * 
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readers, which averaged about 58 minutes per day for LD students and 76 
minutes per day for non-LD students. The least am6unt of time for both 
groups of students was allocated to listening tor teacher lectures (less 
than 5 minutes per day). ^ 



Insert 'Tab^le 6 about here 



The percentages of observed time allocated to each task for the 
LD and non-LO students also are presented in Table 6. Non-LD students 
used readers during 35ft of the observed time, while LD students used 
readers about 21% of the time. LD students were involved in other media 
tasks for about 22? of the time; non-LD students were inyolved in such 
tasks about 14X of the time. Only about 2% of the observed time was 



"allocated to listening to lectures for both groups of students.* 

Teaching structure . Sigrificant differences between^LD and non-LD 
students emerged in time allocated to entire group ancj individual teach- 
ing structures {see Table 7). While both groups received most instruc- 

l 

tion'in entire group structures, non-LD students received more^ instruc- 
tion within the .entire group (about 2 3/4 -hours per day) than did LD 
students, (about 2*1/4 hours per day), £(32) = 2.26, £= .031. Converse- 
ly, LD students .received more individual instruction (about 35 minutes 
per day) than did non-LD students (about 3 minutes per day), t(3'2) =* 
3.92, £ *• .000. Both groups of students were allocated a-bout 45 minutes 
per day for small group instruction. 



Inpert Table 7 about here 
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As indicated by the percentages in Table 7, over 60" of the time 
LI? students were observed and oyer'75 0 / of the tijne non-LD students were 
observed, the student was within the entire group x structure. Approxi- 
mately 20% of observed time, the student was in a small group structure/ 
While LD students were in individual structures about 1 6 0/ of the observed- 
time, only 1.4% of the non-LD students' observed time was allocated to 
individual structures., 

Teacher position . The average amounts of time during which LO and 

non-LD students recaived instruction with the teacher in various positions 

relative to th,e students being observed are shown fin Table 8. A signi- , 

ficant difference was found in the amount of time students received 

instruction wi th the teacher at their side, t(32) = 3.99, £= .000. The 

teacher was at the side of the LD students for approximately 20 minutes, 

but at the side of non-LD students for only about J minutes per day. 

For both groups, the teacher was among the students for the greatest 

amount of time. For less than 10 minutes each day, the teacher was 

in back of the class (about 7 minutes) or-out of the room (about 5 

* ■* 
minutes) - 



Insert Table 8 about hew 



The percentages" in Table 8 confirm that a striking' difference 
existed in the percentage of the student's school day during which the 
, • teacher was at the student's side— 11.3% for LD students vs 1.4% for 

non-LD students. The teacher was among the students for approximately 
4055 of the kay for both LD students and non-LD students. The next * 
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most frequent teacher positions were in front of the class (about 24* - 
of the observed day) and at the teacher's desk (about 2]% -of the observed 
day). Thus, although LD students spent significantly more time with the 
teacher beside them than did ^oVTTFstudents, the time spent with the- 
teacher in this position was l^s tharr'half the time spent v^i'th the 
teacher at the teacher's desk. 

Teacher activity . Table 9 is'.a list of the average amounts of fc 
time the teacher 'was involved in various activities with LD and 
non-LD students during! one school day. For both groups, the* teacher 

h i \ > 

was .mak^rjgj^o responselto the target student for the greatest amount 

of time (approximately 1 3/4 hours). The teacher directed teaching 

< 

activities for about one hour per day for both groups. The teacher 
gave 'small amounts of either approval or disapproval to the target ^ 
students.. However, the LD students did receive significantly more 

teacher approval (about one-hal f *mjnute per day) than did the non-LD 

I 

students (about one-fourth miqute per day), t(32) = 3.27, £= .003. 



Insert Table 9 about here x 
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'As fc shown in Table 9, the teacher activities of* no response and 
t^achin^ to the target student accounted for almost the entire observed 
day, with no^ responses occurring about twice as often as teaching acti- 
vities. It is noteworthy that both teacher approval and teacher disap- 
proval of the target student^ occurred during less than 1% of the total 
time observed. v ' 

Student response . Significant differences emerged between LD and 
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non-LD students for times engaged in six student responses (see Table 
10). Non-LD students spent mere time writing (about 30 minutes per 
day) than LD students (about 22 minutes per day), t(32) = 2.29, £= .029. 
LD students spent more time than non-LD students engaged in the other 
five responses for which significant differences were found: playing 
academic games (3 minutes vs. 1 minute; t(32) = 2.1/?; £ = .041), read- 
ing aloud (3 1/2 minutes vs. 45 seconds; t(32) = 2.91, £= .007), talk- 
ing about academics (5 1/2 minutes vs. 2 minutes; t(32) = 3.72 , £= .001), 
answering academic questions (2 minutes vs. less than V minute; t(32) = 
2.41, £= .022), and asking academic questions (1 minute vs. 25 seconds; 
t_(32)'= 5.21, £ = .,000). For both groups of students, most time was 
spent i np aOTe , reS p„» ie s ( * i9i , J «n /4to . r speH,„. Bo th 
groups of students- spent about 15 minutes per day looking around. The 
times spent in most other student respon^es_#£re very small. 



Ir>sert lable 10 about here 



The percentages of, time spent in the 19 student responses varied 
greatl-y (see Table 10), ranging from an, average of \Z% to 40.1% of the 
day for LD students, and from .1% to 44.2% of the day for non-LD students,. 



For both<groups of^students, passive responses amounted for about 40% 
of their responding time. The only other response made for more than 10% 
of their respwdJng time w£s writing (12.8% for LD students and 16.6% 
for non-LD students ) . 
^ Student response composites . Table 11 is a summary of the average 

r 

amounts of time students spent eiigaged in active academic responses 
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'(writing, playing academic games, reading- al oud , reading silently, talk- 
ing abojit academics, answering academic questions, and asking Academic 
questions), task management responses (passive responses, raising hands, 
looking for materials, moving to new -academic- stati ons , and appropriate 
play), and inappropriate responses (disruption, inappropriate play, in- 
appropriate task, talkirici about non-academics, i nappropriat^ locale, 
looking ground, and self stimulation). Differences between the groups 
for the three student response composites were not significant. 



Insert Table 11 about here 



The percentages of time spent by LD and non-LD students making the 
three type£ of student responses' a^lso are shown in Table 11. For. both 
groups , 'over 50* of their responding time was spent in task management 
responses. m About half as much time was spent in making active academic 
responses (26. 6% for LD students and 26.4% for non-LD students). In- 
appropriate responses accounted for the lowest percentage of time, yet 
averaged almost 1/5 of the students' responding time during the observed 
school day. 

High! ights.of Additional Observation Findings 

In addition to the eight major research questions, 'data for 22 other 
questions were analyzed. Some of the findings are highlighted here. A 
complete listing of the additional findings is provided in Appendix E. 

Teaching Structure as a function of class activity . Although the 
amounts of time allocated to each ^activity for LD and non-LD students were 
not significantly different, significant differences were found in the 
structures in which they were placed "duri ng several activities. During 
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math, non-LD students received more' entire group instructTon than did 

LD students. (43 minutes vs. 26 minutes; t( 32) = 3.16, £= .003). LD stu- 

dents received more instruction in individual structures than non-LD stu- 

dents during reading (15 minutes vs. 1 1/3 minutes; t ( 32). = 2.68, pi 4, \ 

^ " Vl ! WW 

.0t2), math, (1\p minutes vs. 50 .seconds ;_i-(32) = 2.03, £ = .tySO^lfemjtage 

(3 1/2 minutes v^s. 13 seconds; t(32) ='2.45, p = .020), and free, timiA 

(1 3/4 minutes vs. 6 seconds; t C 32) = 2.87 , £ = .007). \ \ 

Teacher activity as 1 a function qf task . Although the amounts\6l\ 
time allocated to workbook t^sks for LD* and non-LD students were not 
significantly different, significant differences were found in t'he 
teachers' activities- while students were using workbooks: LD students 
received more teacher approvaV-than non-LD students (6 seconds vs. 2 
seconds; £(32) = 2.21, £ = .034). When students were using readers,' 
teachers engaged in more non-academic talk with non-LD students than 
with LD students (55 seconds vs. 57 seconds; £(32) = 2.11, £ = .043). 

Student response as a function of task . Although -the amounts Qf 
time allocated to readers were not significantly different for LD and' . 
non-LD students, significant differences were found in thei ^responses 
while using readers. LD students read aloud more than non-LD students 
(2 1/2 minutes vs.* 30 seconds; £(32*) = 2.22, £ = .033) and engaged in 
more disruption (5 seconds vs\ 1/2 second; £(32) = 2.07, £ = .046). 
Non-LD students spent more time writing than LD students (10 minutes vs. 
5 minutes; £(3?) = 3.25, £ = .063) and more time moving to new academic 
stations (1 1/2 minutes vs. 48 seconds; £(32) = 2/12, £ = .042). ' 

Student response as a function leaching structure . Although* the 
.amounts of time allocated to : small- groups for LD and non-LD stutfefits were 



not significantly different, significant differences were found in their 
responses while in small group structures. ID students spent more time 
reading aloud than non-ID students (1 1/2 minutes vs. 30 seconds* tj32) 
« 2.18, £ = .037) and in asking- academic questions (19 seconds vs. 6 
seconds; t (32 ) = 2.51, £= .017). flon-LD students spent more 'time v> ' 
raising hands than LD students (1 minute vs. 15 seconds; t(32) = 3.03, 
£ = .005) and more time moving to a new academic station (1 1/2 minutes 
vs. 40 seconds; t(32) = 2.29, £ = -029). 

Task as a function of teaching structure during reading . When in- 
volved in entire group reading instruction, more time was allocated to 
worksheets for LD students than for non-LD students (2 3/4 minutes vs. 
19 seconds; t(32) = 2.13$ £ =..041). Similar differences existed in 
worksheet use during small group reading instruction for LD and non-LD 
students (3 minutes vs. no time.; t( 32) = 2.05 , £ = .049). 
Achievement Test Results 

Comparison of LD and no/i-LD achievement . The scores of the LD and 
non-LD students on the PIATat the end of the school year are presented 
in Table 12. As shown in the table, the'average standard scores of the 
LD students generally were from 14 to 2-0 points below the average standard 
.scores of the non-LD students. An exception to this pattern occurred on 
the General Information subtest, where the average scores of LD and non-LD 
students were approximately equal . 0 . 



Insert Table 12 aboat here 



Correlations between achievement and student responses . Correlations 
were .computed between students' standard sco^s on each PIAT subtest and 
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the total test with the time engaged in each student response. Table 
13 is a list of the significant correlations found between the PIAT and 
academic student responses for all students, for LD students only, and 
for non-LD students only. Examination of the table reveals considerable 
inconsistencies in correlations ^depending upon the group and th^ PIAT 
subtest. However, certain trends are evident for the academic student 
responses. First, the amount of flipie a student spent reading- sil ently 
was related strongly ^o the student's performance on the. .reading recog- 
nition achievement measure, ^e^nd, certain student responses (e.g., 
reading silently) tended to correlate positively with achievement, while 
others (e.g.,. talking about academics) tended to correlate negatively 
with achievement. 



Insert Table 13 about here 



Significant correlations found between the PIAT and task manage- 
ment student responses are shown in Table 14. In all but one case, 
^the correlations were negative. 



Insert Table 14 about here 



' Correlations between the PIAT and inappropriate student responses 
are presented in Table 15. For the overall group of students (LD and 
non-LD combined), all significant correlations, but one were negative. 
' However, for LD students all of the s'ignif icant correlations were 
positive, indicating that students spending greater amounts of time 
making inappropriate responses also tended to obtain higher scores on 
the PIAT x 
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Insert Table 15 about here 

Correlations between achievement changes and student responses . 

__ ^ 

Although both pre and post scores were available for 11 of the LD students 
in the present study, records indicated that the pre scores for four 
students were from PIAT administrations two or more years old and those 
for another student were over three years old. Thus', only the data from 
the six students whos-e pre PIAT scores* were' obtained approximately one year 
before the post PIAT scores were included in the pre^ejit analysis. The 
average changes in raw scores and the ranges of the changes for these stu- 
dents are* shown in Table 16. Mean raw score changes ranged from +^60 
(Spelling) to +9.67 (General Information)!; the average change in the total 
score was +17.40. For each subtest, the variability of the changes in 
scores was great, ranging from a 9-point difference to a 21-point-differ- 
ence between the largest negative change and the largest positive change 
on one subtest. 
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Insert Table .16 about here 
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Significant correlations between the PIAT change scores and student 
responses are presented in Table 17. Despite the fact that the small 
number of students makes it difficult to identify correlated variables, 
several significant correlations were obtained. Four academic responses 

) 

were related to achievement gains; ^yr i ting, reading aloud, and answering 
academic questions were positively related to gains on various subfesyt^, 
while asking academio questi ons was negatively related to gains. One 
task management response, appropriate play (teacher-sanctioned play), was 

34 
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positively related to achievement gains. Two inappropriate student re- 
sponses (inappropriate locale and look around) were negatively related to 
achievement gains. 

Insert Table 17 about here 



Anecdotal Records 

Descriptions of the classroom setting sgid target students were 
written by the observers, when possible, to document qualitative charac- 
teristics that might not be evident from the observational records. 
Anecdotal records were completed for 15 pairs of students (a pair con- 
sisted of one LD student and one non : LD student f ro^ the same classroom) 
Qualitative data related to the target student's locati.on in the class- 
room, physical appearance, relationship with the teacher, relationship 
with peers, and attention to task are summarized here. 
' Location^ in classr oom. The location of> three LD students and 
two non-LD students was in the middle of the room. Five LD students 
and nine non-LD students were seated in the front area of the room, 
while six LD and three non-LD students were seated in tjie back of the 
room. In one classroom, the position of both the LD and non-LD student- 
wa£ described as variable, with the teacher changing seating positions 
' of students during the day. 

Physical ap pearance . Most students were described by the observers 
as being average, or similar in appearance to th^tudents' peers. 
Seven LD students were characterized as less neat (dirty clothes, 
poorly dressed, .messy hair), and four were described as being somewhat 
different physically (chunkier, taller, strange eye movements). Three 
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non-LD students were characterized as slightly different in some respect; 
two, were described as less heat (not as well dressed, messy), and one was 
described as somewhat different physically (eyes look different). 

0 

Rela tionship with teacher . The relationship between the target 
student and his/her teacher was described relative to the relationship 
between other students in the classroom and the teacher. For LD students, 
the student-teacher relationship was described as somewhat different for 
seven students. Four of these involved the teacher gi ving more attention 
to the student; two involved the student attempting to get more attention 
from the teacher. One involved a relationship in which the teacher ig* 
nored most of what the student did; however this same relationship wasC 
described for the non-ID student. in the same classroom. For non-LD 
students, the student- teacher relationship was described as* somewhat 
different for four students. In addition to the one" noted above (teacher^ 
ignored student), one .involved the teacher showing favoritism toward the ^ 
student, one involved the teacher giving more attention to the student 
because of inappropriate behaviors; and one involved the student attempt-* 
ing to get more attention from the teacher. ' 4 

Relationship with peers . The relationship between the target stu^ 
dent and his/her peers was described as average for most students. The 
peer relationships' for three LD ^students were described as being somewhat 
atypical (student is a .bully, student is loud and receives many negative 
comments from peers, peers look down on student) and two non-LD students 
(peers laugh. at' and tease student, student likes to destroy work of 
peers). 

Attention to taSk . The target student's attention to task was de- 
scribed as variable or poor for ei'ght LD students and for five non-LD 

c 
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students. In some cases, it was noted that the student was off taik un- 
less under .close supervision. One LD student was described as being on 
ttfsj^with the LD teacher but off task with the regular classroom teacher, 
while another student was described as off task with the LD teacher 
but on task with the regular classroom teacher. 

Pi scussion 

The observation of LD and non-LD students revealed several major 
findings. First, there were.no differences in time allocated to. instruc- 
tion for the two groups of students. Essentially the same amounts of 
time wer*e allocked to academic activities, to non-academic activities, 
and to each specific activity (reading, math, etc.) for LD and non-LD 
students. For both groups, about 85°/ of the observed day (or, about 
-^HrMrhH-time^ acad^tn"c~%crrvTfTe~sT 
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with most of that time (about 30% of the observed day or 15% of the time 
they were at school) allocated to reading. However, there were differ- 
ences between LD and npn-LD students in the type of instruction received: 
LD s'tudents received significantly more individual instruction and sig- 
nificantly less entire group "instruction than non-LD students. And, 
in agreement with this, LD students received significantly more instruc- 
tion with the teacher at their side than non-LD students. Further, LD 
students received about three times a$ much teacher approval as' non-LD 
students; however, the average times were both very small (36 seconds 

and 12 seconds per, day for LD and -non-rLD students, respectively). 

/ 

Despite the differences found in type of instruction, teacher 
position, and teacher activity for LD and non-LD students, there were 
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no significant differences in the total academic responding time (the 
time that the student actually was engaged academically in learning) for 
the two groups of students. However, there were some differences between 
LD and non-ID students in some types of academic responding. LD students 
spent more time than non-ID students engaged in playing academic games , 
(about 3 1/2 minutes per day for LD versus 1 minute for non-ID), read- 
ing aloud (about 3 3/4 minutes per day for LD versus about 45 seconds 

for non-LD)-, tal ki ng about academics' (about 5 1/2 minutes per day for 

+ 

LD versus 2 minutes for non-LD), answering academic questions (about, 2 
minutes per day for LD versus about 45 seconds for non-LD), and asking 
academic questions (about 1 minute per day for LD versus about 25 seconds 
for non-LD). On the other hand, non-LD students spent more time engaged 
_ vrv™wr.lUn^_llmn_LD-^tudeats -U&hU— 3G- . minutes^e^-day~£a£ _non-4JX- versus — 
about 22 minutes for LD). Many of these differences appear to be\ 
related to the differences in the type of structure in which the two 
groups received instruction, For instance, LD students spent signifi- 
cantly more time than non-LD students^engaged in playing academic games., 
reading aloud, talking about academics, answering questions, and asking 
questions when they were in individual instruction, while non-LD stu- 
dents spent significantly^more time than LD students engaged in writing 

4 

and reading silently during entire group instruction. |j 

Another major finding was that there were no significant differences 
found in total times students spent making inappropriate responses, nor 
in the times spent making each specific type of inappropriate response. 
Similarly, both LD and non-LD students spent essentially equivalent 
amounts of time making task management responses. The task ijianagement 
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responses accounted for over 50% of* the students- 1 total responding, time-. 
Academic responding accounted for about "2 5'! of the students' responding 
time, and inappropriate responses accounted " for over 15'*; of the students 
responding time. 

Perhaps the most striking, finding was 'the small amount of academic 
responding time for both LD and' non-LO students. Academic responding 
time accounted for only 25% of the students 1 responding time, which 
translates to approximately 47 minutes per day. In a school year con- 
sisting of about 160 days, this means a student, on N the average/ spends * 

i 0 

125 hours making academic responses -whi 1 e in school a total of about 
1040 hours. The average LD student spends about -9.9, hours reading 
aloud during the school year, while the av.erage non-LD student spends 
about 1.9'hours reading aloud during, the schoo t ; year.; In contrast, 
the average student spends about 200, hours making pass i ve" respQnses 
during the school year. . x • 

The implications for the time a student'is en-gaged in^various type? 
of resp9nses are even more striking when, the extreme variability between 
students is considered. One studervt in the present study' spent an 
average of U6.40 jfiinutes t in* passive responding 'duri-ng one day; this • 
translates to about 363-. 7 hours over the schobl year. ' Another student 
spent an average of 25.15 minutes in inappropriate play during one 
day; this translates to about 67.1 hours 6ver the school year. Yet, 
'other students spent only 26.50 minutes per day in passive responding 
and 0.25 minutes per day in inappropriate play; over the school year, 
these amount to about 70.7 hours and 40 minutes, respectively. 

The time percentages found in the curreht study agree with those 
reported by other investigators. As in the present study , Hall et al. 
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(undated) and Greenwood et al . .( V981 j found that during only 25% of 
the instructional day (the part of the day that could be observed) was 
the student actually engaged in "making an academic response. /'Similarly, 
students spent about 53?, of the 1 nstructional day in task management ~ 
responses and 18^ of the day in inappropriate behaviors; these per- 
tentages are very close to those found in the present study. The 
specific times reported by Hall et al., however, were somewhat higher 
than in the present study because of a longer instruct'i onal day.* Stu- - 
dents observed by Greenwood et al . spent about 68 minutes per day in 
academic responding, compared to about 47 minutes per day in the present t 
study. ' • 

Despite the large differences between the responding times of in- 
dividual students in the present study, the relationship between re- • 
sp'onding time and achievement was not clear. - Perhaps the clearest finding 
was that, a negative relationship exists between the time spent .in fask 
management responses and achievement. This finding certainl-y has important 
implications gitfen that students ^pend over 50? of each school day makihg 
such responses. 1 Also/ the results' suggested that certain types of academic 
responses, at least when made by some" students (e,g..',.LD students asking 
academic questions) may b£ related negatively to achievement. This findirvg 
.may be related to the quality of the academic responding time reflected 
ir> such responses.- For example, there certainly are differences between 
an academic question of the type, -^hat 'page' should I be reading?" and 
one of the type, "What does this word mean?" It is reasonable to assume 
-that similar differences exist in the types of'academi'c statements that* 
might be, made by students. 
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There are several possible reasons 'for. the fact that this study did 

not find the strong pel ationshi ps between active academic responding and 

> 

achievement found in other studies (Borg, 1980; Cooley & Leinhardt, 1980; 
Gaver &. Richards, 1 979; Good &*Grouws, 1 977 ; Greenwood et al. f 1981;. 
McKinney, Mason, Perkerson, & Clifford, 1975; Stallings, 1975). First, 
.the P I AT # i s a more global measure of achievement than those used in several 
of the studies. A more content-specific test may have revealed greater 
relationships between student respondi ng~ and achievement. Related to 
this is the fact that for iW)st students, an attempt was made to correlate 

V 

student responding timeS to ftnd-of-the-year PI AT scores. If changes in 

PIAT scores over the school ^y\ar had been available, greater relationships 

mighty have been found. Although change scores were available for some LD 

students, the small number results in highly- tenuous correlations. Even 

so, aost of the correlations with the change scores were in the direction 

of the correlations reported in othef studies. Another possible reason 

for the failure to find stfon^ relationships between responding times^ 

and achievement -relates to the student population. The LD students in 

the present study had significantly lower PIAT scares, yet b,ecau£%pf the N 

nature of instruction they received, also spent significantly more time 

making many of the active academic responses. The caution raised by 

Graden et al . ft 982) is important v to remember here. Despite t'he negative 

correlations, it is inappropriate to conclude that more active academic 

responding leads to poorer achievement. 

/ * 
As other researchers have noted, the present study points to the 

r 

importance of looking not only at quantity of academic responding, but 
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also at qualjty of-thajfe responding time. Although LD and non-LD students 
may spend equivalent ^amounts of time in silent reading, a qualitative 
analysis would help to identify whether the time was spent equally ef- 
fici^tly by the two groups. Even in thos-e cases where LD students 
seemed to hcive a great adyantage over the non-LD students, such -as in N — «, 
the amount of 1 individual instruct^,' qual itative* analyses would help 
to clarify the benefits to'be received from the additional time. 

The results of the current study also have implications for the . 
special education decision-making process/in today's schools. Students 
who have been identified and placecl within LD service programs apparently 
do accrue certain benefits fYom* being placed within the programs. They 
receive more individual instruction ^nti more teacher approval. Further, 
even<though their total academic %l responding tim'e is not different from 
that- of non-LD student"^, they do s Rend more time actively engaged in 
■five out of seven academic responses. Although IRLD research has suggested 
that there is little basis for current eligibility and placement decisions 
.(Algozzine & Ysseldyke, 1981; Algozzine, Ysseldyke, & Shinn, 1n%ress; 
Epps* McGuef & Ysseldyke, in press; Potter, Ysseldyke., -Regan, * Algo^ne, 
in press; Ysseldyke, Algozzine, Richey, & Graden,. irr p*ess'), the,place- 
ment decision may result in significant benefits to the students. Whether 
the benefit of Increased time outweighs the' detrimental effects of being 
labeled requires further research, as does the relationship between 
increased time and achievement changes. Similarly, research is needed 
.on the extent* to wfnch the increased times occur for stuc^nts of varying 
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degrees^ of disability (cf. Poplin, 1982), and the extent to which times 
chamJeT"as a .function of the lengthy of time the student has been receiving 
seirvites. • » ■ 

■I 

In discussing the benefits of special education LD placement, the 
assumption is that LD students are allocated more individual instruction 
and more teacher approval, and more often are given opportunities to 
engage in certain types of active academic responses, - during the times * 
when they are in the LD resource' room. Data to support, or refute this . 
assumption are not available .frpm the current analyses. Future analyses- 
will address the important issue of wh^re increased times are occurring 
^Yor LD students. 

While the current obsjervational findings have clear implications 
for educational practice, the manner in which the results are interpreted 
and app-lied to the classroom is critical in determini ng the extent'to 
which' changes occur. ^ The limited amounts of time in which students were 



engaged in active a'cademit responding are not unique Ho one student, 
one- teacher', one school, or even one t district. The responsibility for 

"how students spend, their time in school must be shared by all involved 
in education, including those in university teacher training programs. 

, With cooperative , efforts by educators- -at all levels, students cart be 
provided withrmcfre bppojftuni ties to respond while in the classroom, 
and teachers can be provided with organizational supports that allow 
more of the scheduled day tp be -devoted to instruction. 
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Footnotes 

The observational research' reported here was part of an extensive 
project that cou]d next have been completed without the cooperation and 
help of numerous individuals. Foremost among these were, the administra- 
tors, teachers, and students in the school district in which the research 
was conducted. Equally important to the successful completion of the 
research were the observers; all were committed to providing an accurate, 
objective picture of the school day. Listed alphabetically, the ob-^ 
servers for the present study were: Deborah DeCoux, Barbara Flykt, 
Eileen Mevissen, Donna Miller, Rose Marie Plant, Cheryl Randklev, 
Judith RygwaU, Yvonne Shafranski, Wendy Studer, and Geraldine Webster. 
In addition, the assistance of Sandra Christenson during observer 
training is gratefully acknowledged. The special assistance of Charles 
Greenwood and Sandra Stanley, University of Kansas, in the implementation 
of their CISSAR observational system was appreciated greatly, as was the 
data analysis expertise provided by Bob Algozzine, Matthew McGue, and 
Jing Jen Wang. Also essential to the completion of the project were the 
contributions of psycltometric assistants Barbara* Anderson , Lisa,Boyum, 
Yetta Levine, and Cathy Walters. Further, the excellent secretarial 
services 'provided by Audrey Thurlow and Marilyn Hyatt made the entire 
• research process easier than it would'have been under normal conditions. 

Throughout this report, ,, LD n "is used to refer to students labeled 
LD by the schools. Schools use a variety of approaches, in assigning 
this 1 abel . 

for each research question, the number of possible significant 
\^findings (i.e., the number of variables) was tabulated and then a 
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five percent cutoff point was determined. For example, for the first 
research question, 11 significant findings were possible; the cutoff 
PQint thus was .55. . Findings for a given research question were con- 
sidered to 'be meaningful only when the number of significant t_ test 
findings was greater than the five percent cutoff point. Thus, for a 
research question encompassing 209 variables, the differences indicated 
by a total of 10 significant _t tests would not be considered meaningful 
(the cutoff point would be 10*45), 'whereas for a research question en- 
compassing 152 variables, the differences indicated by a total of 10 
significant t_ tests would be considered meaningful (the cutoff point 
would be 7.60). 



Table 1 

9 a 

CISSAR Event Areas and Specific Invents Coded 



Event Area 



Specific Events Coded 



Actun ty - type of instruction being 
provided/established by teacher 



Task - curriculum task or verbal 
instruction mode in which student 
is expected to engage 



Teach i ng Structure - physical arrange- 
nent of student in class 



R: - Reading M - Math 5 - Spelling H - Handwriting 
L - Language Sc_ - Science Ss^ - Social Studies 
Ac - Arts/Crafts £t - Free Time Bm Class Business/ 
Management Tn - Transition Ct Can't Tell 

,Rr - Readers Wb - Workbooks Ws - Worksheets 

Pp - Paper and Pencil U_ - Listen to Teacher Lecture 

Qrn - Other Media Tsd t Teacher-Student Discussion 

;Ffi - Fetch/Put Away 

hg - Entire group S^ - Small group l_ - Individual 



Teacher Position - location of teacher 



LF - In Front of Class AD - At-Desk 
0 - Out of Room S - Side . B - Back 



AS -'Among Students 



Teacher Activity - response of teacher 
to target student 

Student Response - behavior in which 
student is engaged 



NR - No Response T - Teaching 
A - Approval 0 - Disapproval 



OT - Other Talk 



W - Writing G - Playing Academic Game RA - Reading Aloud 
RS - Silent Reading TA - Talking About Academics 
ANfl - Answers Academic Question ASK - Asks ' Academic 
Question AT - Passive Response RH - Raising Hand 
LM - Looking for Materials M --Moves to New Academic Station 
PA - Play Appropriate _DI_ " Disruption PJ - Play Inappro- 
priate rr - Inappropriate Task TNA - Talking About Non- 
academics JJL - Inappropriate Locale ' LA - Look Around 
SST - Self-Stimulation t . g 



%ased on Stanley & Greenwood's (.1330) CISSAR: Code for instruct i onal 1 'Structure and student academic 
response. Observer's manual . Within the Student Response Event Area, the AT e~vent, which was designated 
as "Attending" by Stanley and Greenwood, was renamed as "Passive Response" in the present investigation 
to avoid inappropriate connotations of the responses included wi thin that event. 
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Table 2 1 ' 

Summary of Reliabilities Calculated During the Study 



Reliabil ity Mean „ . , Range 

Behavioral . . . 

Teacher Position 92.5 69-100 

Teacher Behavior 94.4^ 72-100 

Stuctent Response 89.0 60-1 00 

Sir %r 

Sequen tial ' ' ^.6 85-99 

t: \ 

All reliabilities are expressed as percentages. 
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TaMe 3 



Examples of Observed Events with Large Time Variability Among Students 



Event 



Range 



Time Di fference 



Acti vity 



KGdu l ng 


9Q 
do . 


/ U 


- yo . 


yz> 


CO 

Oo 


ZD 


ma in 


U . 


UU 


- of. 


on * 


C 7 

0/ 




Task 

— ... ,. . t 














Readers 


4 


55 


-135. 


80 


131 


25 


Workbooks 


0. 


00 


- 82 


25 


82 


25 


u trie r imccj i a 


1 1 




- oo 




7 7 

/ / 


nn 
uu 


Structure 














Enti re Group 


34 


30 


-201 


95 • 


167 


65 


onid i i uruup 


u 


nn 


- j 0 




r y 0 


qc; 
yo 


I nd i v i dua 1 


u 


uu 


Q ^ 

- y o . 


/i 


y o 










♦ 








* 

In Front 


10 


90 


-104 


90 


94 


00 


At Desk . 


1 


75 


- 94 


•60 


92 


85 


Among Students 


10 


15 


-140 


90 


130 


.75 


Beside Student 


0 


.40 


- 66 


.25 


65 


.85 


Teacher Acti vi ty 














No Response 


52 


.35 


-155 


.40 " 


^ • 1Q3 


.05 


Teaching 


» 23 


.85 


- 92 


75 


68 


.90 


Student Response 














■"" -"Writing 


n 


.00- 


- 50 


.75- 


39 


.7-5- 


Passive Response 


26 


.50 


-136 


.40 


109 


.90 


Play Inappropriate 


0 


.25 


- 25 


.15 


,24 


.90 



Entries are times in minutes per day 
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Table 4 • ^ 

Time Allocated to Activities for LD and Non-ID Students 6 



- ■ ■ TT— 

Activity 




LD 




Non- 
"X , 


-LD 

% 


Sig. Level b 


Reading 


60.8 


— i — 

28 


.8 


65. '7 


30.1 


ns 


Math 


41 .5 


19 


.7 


44.9 


20/6 


ns 


Spel 1 ing 


11 .1 


5 


.3 


9.8 


4.5 


ns 


Handwriting 


7.8 


3 


.7 


9.6 


4.4 


| ns 


Language 


29.8 


14 


.1 


25 . 9 


11.9 


~ ns 


Science 


11 .4 


b 


.4 


11 .2 


5.1 


ns 


Sorial Studip<; 


17.1 


8 


j 


18.3 


8.4 


1 \ o 


Arts/Cra fts 


10.9 


5 


.2 


10.3 ' 


4„7 


ns 


Free Time 


6.4 


3 


.0 


4.2 


1 .9 


* ns 


Business Management 


b.6 


2 


.6 


7.1 


< 

3.2 


> ns 


Transition $ 


8.4 


4 


.0 


10. '9 


5.0 


ns 


Can't Tell 


0.2 


0 


.1 


0.1 


0.0 


ns 


Total 


211 .0 






218.0 • 




ns 



a 

Entries are mean numbers of minutes, and percentages of -total 

minutes, for one day,- based on 17 LD and 17 non-LD students. 

b • ' * 

Significance levels are from independent t tests on the mean 

times over two days . 
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Table 5 

Composite. Activity Times for LD and Non-LD Student's 3 



Activity 
Compos i te 


LD* 

I % 


^ Non-LD 

I ^ % 


Sig b 

Level 


Academic 


179.5 85.1 


185.4 85.0 


ns 


Non-Academic 


31.5" 14.9 


32.6 15.0 


ns ' 


.Total 


• 211.0 


21'8.0 


ns' ° 


a En tries are mean' 


numbers of minutes, 


and percentages of 


total minutesj 



for one day, based on 17' students in each group. 

Significance' l ( evels are from independent t tests on the mean times 
over two days . 
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Table 6 

Time Allocated to Tasks for LD and Non-LD Students a 



LD Non-LD o Sig 

Task- . I % I- I Level 



Readers . _ 


57 


„7__ 


27 


.4 


•76 


5 


.35.2 




Workbooks 


30 


1 


14 


.3 


25 


.0- 


11 .5. 


ns 


Worksheets 


27 


.4 


13 


.0. 


29 


9 


13.8 


- ns • 


Paper & Pencil 


22 


2 


' 10 


.5 


22 


0 


10O - 


ns . 


Listen to Lecture 


3 


.6 ' 


1, 


.7 


4 


.5 


2.1 


ns 


Other Media 


46 


.0 


21 


.8 


31 


.5 


14.5 


.014 


Teacher-Student 
Discussion , 


' 12 


.4 


5 


.9 


J-4 


.1 


6.5 


ns 


Fetch & Put* Away 


n 


.4 


5 


.4 


13 


.8 


6.4 


ns ' 


Total 


210 


.8 






217 


.3 




ns 



- Entries are mean numbers of minutes, and percentages of total 
minutes, for on£ day,' based on 17 LD and Non-LD students. 

Significance levels are from independent t tests on the mean times 
over two days . 
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Table 7 ' 

Time Allocated to Class Structures for LD and Non-LD Students* 3 





=4 — 


* . s 






Structure 






Non-LD - 


Si 9 b . 




A iQ 


o - o/ 

A /<? 


Level 0 



, ' Entire "Group 


134 


.a 


63 


8 


166.4 


76.4 


.031 


Small Group 

i 

Individual * 


42 


.1 


19 


9 


48.5 


22/2 


* ns 


34 


.4 " 


16 


.3 


0 

3.0. 


1 .4 


.000 


L 

Total 

*. 


.21 1 


.3 






* 2,17.9 







Entries are mean nifmbers of minutes, and percentages, of total tnin- 

utes s , for one day, based on 17 LD artd' 17 non-LD students. 

Significance levels are from independent t tests on the .mean times 
over two days . 
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Table 8 

Time in Various Teacher Positions for LD and Non-LD Students 3 



• 


LD 




Non 


-LD ' 


sig b 


Teacher Position 




01 

/o 






Level 0 


In Front 


35.6 


20.3 


50.5 


27.9 . 


ns 


At Desk . - . 


29.4 * 


16.7 


45.2 


25.5 


ns 


Among Students 


80.8 


46.0 


67.1 


37.1 


ns 


Beside Student 


19.8 


11 .3 


2.6 


1 .4 


.000 


Baclc- 


5.5 


3.1 


8.1 , ' 


4.5 


ns 


*Out ' 


4.6 


•2.6 


6.5 


3.6 


ns 


Total 


175.7' 




181 .0 




ns 



a Entries are mean jnumbers of minutes, and percentages of total min- 
utes, for one day, based on 17 LD and 17 No r n-LD students. 

.^Significance levels are from independent t tests on the mean times 
f over two days . ~> 
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Table 9 

Ti-me in Various Teacher Activities for LD and "Non-LD Students 3 



LD" Non-LD ♦ Sig 

Teacher Activity . I % I % Level 



■ 1 

V f 

No Response 


105.0 


59 


7 


113 


.5 


62 


6 


ns 


Teachi ng 


63.4 


36 


. 1 


60 


.3 


33 


3 


ns 


Other Talk 


5. -6 


3 


.2 


6 


.4 


3 


5 


ns 


Approval 


0.6 


. 0 


3 


0 


•2 4 


0 


1 


,003 


Di sapproval 


1 .2 


' 0 


7 


0 


.8 


0 


4 


ns 


Total 


175.8 

• 






181 


2 






ns 



Entries are mean numbers of minutes, and percentages of total min- 
utes,, for one day, based on 17 LD and 17 Non-LD students. 

Significance levels are from independent t tests on the mean times 
over two days . 
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Table 10 

Student Response Time for LD and Non-LD Students 3 



Student Response 


8 


i n 

c 


I 


\\\J II" 

I 


. i n 


V 

0 


9 b 
Level 0 


Writing 


22.4 


12 


.8 


30.1 ' 


16 


.6 


.029 


Play Acad Game 


3.4 


1 


.9 


1 .0 


0 


.6 


.041 


Read Aloud 


3.7 


2 


. 1 


0.7 


0 


.4 


.007 


Read Silently 


8.4 


4 


.8 


12.8.. 


7 


.1 


ns 


Talk Academics 


5.6 


3 


.2 


2.0 


1 


.1 


.001 


Answer Acad Question 


2.1 


1 


.2 ' 


0.7 


0 


.4 


.022 


Ask Acad Question 


1.1 


0 


.6 


0.4 


0 


.2 


.000 . 


Passive Response 


70.4 


40 


.1 


80.0 


44 


.3 


ns , 


Raise Hand 


3.2 


1 


.8 


3.2 


1 


.8 


ns 


Look for Materials 


6.2 


3 


.5 


5.2 


2 


.9 


ns 


Move To New Acad Station 


5.2 


3 


.0 


5.7 


3 


.2 


ns 


Play Appropriate 


10,6 


6 


.0 


8.9 


4 


.9 


ns 


Disruption 


1 .4 


0 


.8 


' 0.1 


0 


• 0 


ns 


Play Inappropriate 


6..1 


3 


.5 


5 .7 


3 


.2 • 


ns 


Inappropriate Task 


1 .3 


0 


.7 


1 ..1 


0 


.6 


ns 


Talk Non- Academics 


6.3 


3 


.6 


6.1 


3 


.4 


ns 


Inappropriate Locale 


1 .9 


1 


.1 


2.2 


1 


.2 


ns 


Look Around 


15.9 


9 


0 


14.7 


8 


.1 




Sel f Stimulation 


' 0.3 


0 


.2 


0.1 


0 


.0 


ns 


Total 


17.5.5 






180.7 






ns 



Entries are mean numbers of minutes, and percentages of total 
minutes, for one* day, based on 17 LD and*17 Non-LD students. 

'Significance levels are from independent t tests on the mean 'times 
over two days . 
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Table 11- 

Composite Student Response Times for LD and Non-LD Students 3 



Student Response LD Non-LD Sig , 

Composite X % X % Level 



Academic 


46 


7 


26 


.6 


47.7 


26 


.4 


ns 


Task Management 


95 


6 


54 


.5 


103.0 


57 


.0 


ns 


i nappropriate 


33 


2- 


18 


.'9 


30.0 


16 


.6 


hs 


Total 


175 


.5 






180.7 






ns 



a Entries are mean numbers of minutes, and percentages of total minutes, 
for one day, based on 17 students in each group. 

^Significance levels -are from independent t tests on the mean times 
over two days. 
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Table 12 

End-of-the-Year PIAT Standard Scores for LD and Non-LD^S-tudents 

J ' • 



Subtest 




L0 a 
X SD 


X 


Non- 


LD b 

SD 


Mathematics • ■ 


96 


.58 


11 .78 


110 


.77 


9.49 


1 

Reading Recognition 


91 


.83 


11.01 


111 


.39 


6.23 


Reading Comprehension 


93 


.00 


13.24 


110 


08 


10.5? ' 


Spelling 


' 88 


.00 


10?29 


106 


85 


1 1 .27 


General Information 


105 


.92 


7.23 


105 


54 


13.52 


Total 


95 


.09 


7.66 


-109 


15 


8.20 



a Test results were available for 12 LD students. 



Test results were available for 13 non-LD students/ 
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Table 13 

Si g/ii f icant Correlations Between PIAT and -Academic Student Responses^ 



Academic 

Student Response 


PIAT 
Subtest 


Overal 1 


LD 


Non-LD 


Acad Composite 


Spell i ng 
Gen Infor 


.44* 

— - 


.59* 


79*** 


Writing 


Spell ing 
Gen Infor 




.57* 


• .48* 


Acad Game 


Gen Infor 




.66** 




Read -Aloud 


Read Comp 
Spell ing 
Total 


-.48** 
-.34* 




.59* 


Read Silently 


Read Recog 
Read Comp 
Spell ing 
Gen Infor 
Total 


.58*** 

.42* 

.50** 

.60*** 

.60*** 


.68** 


.68** 
.68** 


Ta 1 k Ar *H<; 

t 


Math 

1 Id L 1 1 

Read Recog 
Read Comp . 
Spelling * 
Total 


-.63*** 
-.62*** 
-.51** 
-.53** 


54* 
.52*. 




Ask Acad Q 


Math 

Read Recog 
Read Comp.- 
Spell ing 
Gen Infor 
Total 


-.46* 
- . 54** 
-'.48** ■ 
-.58*** 

-.42* 


.58* 


< 


a Si gni f icance levels of correlations 
* £ * :05 
** £ * .01 
*** p < .001 


are designated 


as fol 1 ows : 
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Table 14 

Significant Correlations Between PIAT and Task Management 
Student Responses^ 



Task Management 
Student Response 


PIAT 
Subtest 


Overal 1 


LD 


Non-LD 


Raise Hand 


Read Recog 
Gen Infor 


- .49** 




-.68** 


Look for Materials 
/ 

i 


Math 

Read Recog 
Read Comp 
Total 


-.47** ' 
' -.51** 
-.37* 


-.66** 
74** 
-.62* 


.68** 



Significance levels of correlations are designated as follows: 
* £ < .05 
** £ < .01 
*** £ < .001 
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Table 15 

Significant Correlations Between PIAT and Inappropriate 
- Student Responses 9 



Inappropriate 
Student Response 


PIAT 
Subtest 


t Overall 


LD 


Non-LD 


Inappr Composite 


-Gen Infor 
• x Total 





.52* 
.74,** 




Disruption 


Gen Infor 
* Total 


♦ » 


.60* 
.56* 


• 


Play Inappr 


Read Comp 
Gen Infor 


.42* 


.54* 


. 57* 


Inappr Task 


l^ath 
Read Comp 
Spelling 
Gen -Infor 


-.42* 
-.42* 


t . __ 


,.66** 
-.66** 


Talk Non-Acad 


Total 




.60* 




Inappr Locale 


Math 


- .36* 






Look Around 


Read Comp 
Spelling 




.58* 


-.54* 


Sel f Stimul ation 


Math 

Read Recog 


-.36* 


.53* ' 





a Si gni ficance levels of correlations are designated as follows: 
* p - .05 
** £ < .01 
***'p - .001 



» 
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Table 16 




Changes *in PIAT Raw 

r 


Scores Over One Year 


for Si-x LD Students 




DTAT Cnk4- a/> 4- 

PiAi bubtest 


• A 


Range *• 


-"7- 

MatTfemaTTcs" 


v5tJT . . 


+1 -g 


Readi ng Recogni t i on 


+3.83 


+l - +10 


Reading Comprehension 


+4.00 


. -1 - +1.8 


Spel^^g 


+2.60 


-4 - +11 


General I nformation 

4 


+9.67 


-?. - +17 } 


Total 


+17*40 


+2 - +43 



9 
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Table 17 

Significant Correlations Between PIAT Raw Score Changes and Student 
Responses far Six LD Students 6 





Student Response 


PIAT Subtest 


Correlation 


Ar a dpm i c 


■ 




Writing 


Math 


.82* 




Read Recog 


< .89** 


Read Aloud 


Math 


.82* 




Read Recog 


.89** 

• 




Read Comp 


.81* 


Ans Acad 


Spel 1 i ng 


.oQ* 


Mb v\ ML (3 U \\ 


Ma t h» 

/ rid Ln 






Read Recog 


-.85* 




Read Comp 


-.85* 




Spel 1 i ng 


-.91** 


Task Management 






Play Appropriate 


Read Recog 


.74* 




Read Comp 


.81* 


Inappropriate 




* 


Inappr Locale 


Math 


-.72* - 


Look Around 


Spel 1 i ng 


-.80* 


Significance levels of- correlations are designated 
* £ < .05 _ 

*** £~< .Ql 
*** £ < .001 


as follows: 

c 
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School Day 
= 390 min 



^lunch,' Recess, 
Music , Assembly, 
etc.) ' 



Observed Day 
= 2.14.34 min 



Handwriting (8,72 min) 



Academic 
Activi ties 
= 182.41 min 



Non-Academic 
Activities 
= 31.93 min 



Academic 



Reading 
(63.24 min) 



. Math 
(43.20 min) 



Language - 
{27.87 min) 



Social Studies 
(17.68.nvin) 



Science (11. 26 min) 



SpclHng (10.44 min) 



transition (9.68 min) 
Business Mgint (6.34 min) 
Free Time (5. 30 min) 




Non-Academic 



Arts/CraYu (10.61 min) 



ERIC 



Figure 1. Average Times Allocated to Various Activities During 
"a Typical School Day for LD and Non-It) Students. 
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School Day 
= 390 min 



rS 



[Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc.) 



_ it 



^1 



Observed Day 
r: 214.12 min 



A. 

V 



• Listen *to Lecture (4.07 min) 



0 Readers 
(67.10 mih) A 



Other Media 
(38.79 min) , 



Worksheets 
(28.65 inin) 



•Workbooks 
(27.56 min^ 



Paper & Pencil 
v (22..10 min), 



Teach-Stu Disc 
() 3 25 mm) 



f«tch/fut )*\f (12 60 «1n) 



a, 



ER?C : 



Figure'2. Ayerage Times Allocated .to Various Tasks Durihg' 
* a r Typical '^fihopl Day for LD and Non-ID .Students, 
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School Day 
= 390 min 



(Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc.)' ~ 



Observe^ Day 
* 214.55 min 



Entire Group 
; (150. 58 min) 



SmalV Group 
,(45.30 min) 



Individual (16 70 nsm} 



Figure' 3;*- Average Times Allocated^tp Various Teaching Structures " 
. ' • ' During* a TypfcaV School Day for LD and Nbn-LD Students. 



6j 



School Day 



= 390 min 



(Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc.) 



Observed Day 
= 178.46 min 



Bad? (6.60 min) 
Out (5 .57 min) 



Among Students 
(74.00 min) 



, in Front 
(.43.05 min) 



' At Desk 
'(37.83 min")- 



Mtld« Stu^nt (11,21 ntn) 



Figured. Average T.imes Allocated to Various Teacher* Positions 

During 3 Typical School Day for LD and Non-LD Students, 
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School Day 
= 390 min 



(Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc.) 



^Observed" Day 
= 178.44 min 



Other Talk (6.00 min) 
Disapproval ( .97 mi n) 
Approval (, .36 min) 



No- Response 
(109.22 min) 



Teaching* 
.(61.89 min) 



ERJC 



•F-igure 5- Average Times- Allocated to'V.arrfous Teacher* Activ-itie? 
. . During a TyjHcaJ School. Day for LJD and Non-ID Students 



School Day 
- 390 min 
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(Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc . ) 



Observed Day 
* 178.14 min 




Play Appropriate (9.72 min) 
Look for Materials (5.70 min) 
Move (5.46 nri a) 
Raise Hand (3.20 min) 

• Talk Academic (3,80 min) 
Read Aloud (2^22 min) 
Academic Game (2.21 min) 
Ans Acad Q (1 .38 min) 
Ask Acad Q ( .74 min) 



Studfent Response 



Task 

Management 
•« 99.27' min 



Academic 
= 47.21 min 



Inappropriate 
= 31 .66 min 



Talk Non-Acad (6.19 min) 
Play Inappropriate (5,92 min) 
Inappropriate Locale (2.03 min) 
Inappropriate Task (1,24 min) 
Disruption ( ,7^min) - 
Self Stimulation^ ,23 min)' 



Task Management 



\ Passive 
Response 

(75,19 min) 




* Academic 



• -Writing 
(26.25 min) 



»r«d Silently (10.11 ftfft) 



Inappropriate 



Look Around (J 5, 29 mtn) 



Figure 6. Average Times LD a^ Nan-LD Students Were Engaged in 
^ Various Responses •u&ring a Typical School Day. 
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APPENDIX A 



Definitions and Examples of CISSAR Events 
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Instructional A( txvit\ 



(Subject area of learning experience being provided to target student by 
teacher, aide, or peer tutor or by target student to tutee.) 



Note: Anytime the activity changes, move to a new coding block 



Activity/Code 



Def ini t ion 



Examples 



Special Notes 



Reading (R) 



Reading instructions-or activity; 
oral and silent reading from 
books, discussion of words, sounds, 
vowels, consonants, phonics 



reading library book 
talking about ch sound 
sitting at reading table, 
draw picture about story 



Include.: 

• how to use dictionary, 

encyclopedia (refer- 
ence books) 

• learning ABC's (but, not 

when learning how to write) 

• draw picture of what read; 

act out story 



Math (M) 



Math instructions or activity; 
numbers, geometry, time , weights, 
metrics, measurement , story 
problems 



working time worksheet 
measuring each other's 

height 
writing math problem on 

board 

finds examples of "l^ess 
" than" 

find number of days in 
2 years 



Spelling (S) 



Handwritfhg (H) 



74 



Spelling instruction or Activity; 
copying spelling work, spelling 
test 



Handwriting instruction or activity; 
focus on mechanics of writing' let- 
ters or worlds (print, cursive %m etc.); 
•how to hold pencil, how to move arm, 
discussion of size of letters > lines 
on paper 



taking spelling test 
playing spelling bee gasi^ 
looking up correct spell- 
ing of missed "word 



practice penmanship 
matches capital and lower 
case letters 



Include : 

• use of dictionary to find 
spelling of word 



7o 



Instructional Activity - cont. 



i 





Activity 


Definition 

* i i 


Examples 




Special Notes 


Language (L) 


Language instruction or activity; 
focus on speech, vocabulary, and 
language meaning (words, physical 
relationships, et % c); creative 
writing; listening exercises; 
other languages 


writing book re'port on 

sifcory in reader 
points^to "on top," 
^"under," etc. 
learns how to say "ttfank 
.you" in 5 languages 


Include: 

• book reports (writing or 

Jreading) 

• looking up definition in 

dictionary 

• public speaking exercises 



Science (Sc) 



Science instruction or activity; 
science- related topics (chemistry, 
electricity, space travel,- elec- 
tronics, nature, insects, weathe.r, 
mammals, body, exercise , personal 
hygiene* ) 



discuss weather 

perform experimentation 
on electricity 

school nurse talks about 
hygiene 

reads Weekly Reader arti- 
cle about insects 



Include: v 

• watching or doing experiment 

• exercises in classroom 

• sex education (physical 

aspects-not relationships) 

• speakers on drugs/alcohol 

• science article in Weekly 

Reader 



Social Studies 
(Ss) 



Social studies instruction or 
activity; cultures, ways of life, 
jobs, roles; maps; musiq topics 
(instruments, singing, scales, notes) 



talk about sex biases 
sing Thanksgiving songs 
label m^of U.S. 
listen to* lecture on Civil 
War i 



Include: 

• sex education - relationships 

in general 

• unit on friendships 

• special education topics - 

relations with handicapped 

• customs; holidays 

• history 



Arts/Crafts (Ac) 



i U 



Art-related instruction or activity*; 
coloring, drawing, cutting, pasting 



make poster of primary 

colors 
draw picture 

watch slides p'f sculptures 



Include: 

• viewing art (own or^others) 
y decorating (bulletin board, 

classroom) 
Within Ac time, putting away or 
getting new materials is still 
Ac; only change to Tn at begin- 
ning or end of Ac time. » 



Activity 



Defmit ion 



Examples 



Special Notes 



Free Time (Ft) 



Period during which student may , 
choos e activity - can be academic; 
study time 



1 



works math when, told to do 
anything wants to do 

after student finishes 
assignment, is in 
library area reading 



Include: 

• extra-credit work 

If everyone has free time, 
but target^ student is told 
what he/she must do, do not 
code Ft. Code the subject 
area which he is required to 
do. 



Class Business/ 
Management (Bm) 



Transition (Tn) 



Activity focused on scheduling, 
discipline, rules; usually occurs 
regularly at start of day; show 
and tell 



Time between two other activities; 
teacher signals fend of one (put 
away) and cime/'to prepare for new 
activity. Erals when teacher 
starts instruction in new activity 



picks up lunch tickets 
class talks about fight 

on playground during 

recess 

say "here" during atten- 
dance check 



class breaks into groups 
line up to go to recess 
put away readers and get 
out math books 



include: 

• Pledge of Allegiance, 

morning songs 

• sex, relationships, drugs, 

etc. when related to 
specific problem in school 

• taking attendence 

For arts/crafts, Tn is coded 
only before* and after entire 
activity 



Can't Tell (CT) 



Activities /that do not seem to fit 
in' other categories. See coordina- 
tor to discuss - mast 6hange to 
another code; * 



. / 

4? 



Make note of activity on 
separate sheet so will 
remember events to discuss 
with coordinator 



7 j 



Academic Task 



(liaterials used by targfet student for instructional activity) 



.Note: Any 'time the task changes, move te a new coding block 



t 



Task/Code 



Definition 



Examples 



Sp*ial Notes 



Readers "(Rr> 



Printed b6ok,,bQ,und material 



library book - 
math textbook 
comic book 



Include: 

•magazines, Weekly Reader" 
• Reference books (diction- 
aryT^encyctop 



Workbooks (Wb) 



Paperback material in which student 
could write (even'if student is 
required by teacher to write* on 
separate paper or £n notebook) 



spelling workbook 
language workbook 
handwriting workbook 



Worksheets (ws) 



Paper and Pencil, 
' (PP) 



Separate prepared teacher sheets^ 
(usually ditto or photocopy) on 
which students write; blackboard 
writing, by^student 



Tasks where student writes on 
paper using pencil, pen, crayon, 
etc.; includes writing in note- 
book 



s'tudent practices letters 

on blackboard 
dittoed crosswo>rd puzzle 



piece of notebook paper 
for spelling test 



Include : 

• 1 page torp, fjom workbook 

• writing Weekly Reader « 

exercise 

• teacher made or printed tests 

*" 

If students are taking notes ' 
during teacher lecture to t 
remember 'po'ints^c^ode LI 



Listen to Teacher 
lecture (LI) 



Teacher talking or writing on 
board, and student expected to 
look and 'listen 



watches teacher demon- 
strate exercises 

listens to teacher talk 
about telling time 

takes notes as teacher 
presents ideas for field 

- field trip 



Code Ll even if student- is 
taking notes 



r 



0 
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Academic Task ~ r cont. 



lastt/Code^ 

. f r- 



Other >tedia (Om) 



Teacher-student 
Discussion £Tsd> 



Definition 



Examples 



Special Notes 



Special materials; film, ,tape 
* recorder, gaine, arts ayd crafts * 
materials , clocks , telephone* 
play/ drama "* « 



Student talking with teacher; 
a^k-answer question \ 

All ochar tasks take precedence 



watches movie 
lisiens to tape recorder 
works on calculator 
acts out story part 



student answers- teacher 

quest ion- 
students «in class talkj 
- with teacher about 

friends " 1 
student tutors another 

on ABCjs. . ^ 
student reads >book^\ 
. report to class * 



Include: 

• calculator 

• animals 

Include : 

• peeiv tutoring unless using 

• other materials 

• student verbal presenta- 

tions (including reading 
book report) i 

.All other tasks take pre- 
cedence over Tsd. 
Take cue from teacher for 
. chaage £rom LI to Tsd. 1 



Fetch /Put- away* 
(Fp) 



Students changing materials-, 
^ putting away and getting, 
cleaning up 



line up for lunch 
pick's up materia-ls to 
\ throw away*i?wifore com- 
pleting art. project f 
student hands out 
worksheets . » / 



When student has absolutely no 
materials\, and is no£ supposed 
to have any materials' (such as 
when has free time), cpde s Fp. 



Structure 



(How student is grouped for instructional activity) 



Note: Any time the structure changes > nove to a new coding block 





Structure/Code \ 


> 

Definition 


Examples 


Special Notes 


Entire Group (Eg) 

< 


Student receiving instruction ^ 
with all other students in 
classroom 


class , lecture 
class freetime 


For Eg, teaching (ort free 
time is for everyone) 

Number is not the\ criterion 
- if class has 5 students 
v and instruction Is directed 
-to all of them, codp Eg 


Srnall Group (Sg) 


Student is in part of class 
that has been separated from 
rest * 


reading group 
discussion group \ 
students in pairs 


Include: 

• two students* working 
„ together ayay from rest 
of class i i 



Individual (I) 



Student is, alone (in corral, 
at table) or working one-to- 
one with Yeacher or aide 



student working on science 
experiment- alOne wh^le 
other read from text 

aide tutors student 



Does not occur during free 
time except when free 
time was created especially 
k for student 



«# 



Teacher Position 



(Place of teacher in relation to .>i 1 students) 



leac^.er rosxtion' 
CoJe 



In Front/ IF 



Definition 



in front of majority of 
students 



Examples 



standing at blackboard 
at front bulletin board 



Special Notes 



Desk/AD 



standing or seated at teacher's 
desk 



looking in desk for note- 
book 

at desk collecting lunch 
money 



Ar.ong Students/AS 



standing or seated among 
^students 



walking around class* 

checking student work 
seated with reading group 



•Side/S 



standing to theside of 
students and not AS 



student leaning over 

child ' s desk 
talking to student at 

his desk „ 



^ - working individually 
" 'with a 6tudent 



Back/ 3 



standing or sitting in back 
of classroorc away from 
majority of students . , 



- working at isolated desk 

in back of room 
-putting up art pictures on 

back bulletin board 



Out of Room/0 



■/ 



out of the room 



in hall talking*to parent 
in teacher 1 s lounge 



r <■ . . 

bo 



8/ 



Teacher Activity 



i 



< * bo 





(Coded in relation to target student 


or group in which he is a 


member) 


v - 


Teacher Behavior/ 


\ 

Definition 


Examples 


Special Notes 


Code • 








No Response /ICR 


'makes no* observable response 


- at desk grading papers 


- working individually 






- out of room 


with another'student 


Teachmg/T 


instruction or giving a 


- explaining at blackboard 


- key is active involve- 




lesson to students 

child must have opportunity 
to learn 


~* a ski ng Cj ues t Ion 
- talking about academics., 
e* c . pivinf? H i r or r "i on*; 


ment by teacher 


Other Talk/OT 


- talking about class business, 

rules, schedules, future 
activities 

- all teacher talk that is not 

approval, disapproval, or 
teae4riQ£ 


- talking about recess 

- talking about* mother 1 s 

hospital stay 

- collecting lunch money 




Approval/A 


expresses praise for, student 


- teacher hugs student 


- includes verbal com- " 




work or conduct 


- teacher smiles 

- "Your map looks great" 


ments, gestures, 
physical behaviors 

i* 


Disapproval /D _ 


expresses dislike or disgust 


- frowns at student 


- includes verbal com- 




with student work, appear- 


- that is the wrong answer 


ments, gestures, 




y ance or conduct 


- "You're not trying" 


and physical 4>efravio 
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Student Response 



^^Academic response, task management, or inappropriate behavior of target student) 



Student Response/ 
Code 



Def init ion 



Examples 



Special Notes 



Academic Eeaoonses 



Writing/W 



student 'responses made to 
academic task 

students observed marking 
academic materials with pen, 
pencil, crayon 



- erasing 

- marks answers on ditto 

sheet with crayon 

- completes math problems 

from workbook 



does not include drawing 

pictures, scribbling 
used for teats 



Academic Game/G 



engaged with an academic - 
media task played individu- 
ally or with peer 



- includes flashcards, word 

games, coloring, abacus 

- student responses are * 

verbal, manipulatory or 
social in nature 

- 4 students are playing a 

spelling game 



includes calculator 
flashc&rds when with a 
classmate or as a 
practice tool * I 



Read Aloud /RA 



oi) 



wTTen student, looking/at 
reading material* ahd 
sayin£f~a!^»ud what is 
written in print 



- student reads a paragraph 

to rest of reading 

group 4 
-reacts a sentence aloud to 

"sound out" unfamiliar 

words 



used"when teacher checks 
student's knowledge of 
flashcard 



3> 
I 

lO 
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Scucefit Response continued 



Student Kesponse/ 
Code 



De f ini t ion 



Examples 



Special Notes 



i 



Reading Silent/RS 



looking. at reading material 
for at least 2 seconds, and/or 
eye movements indicate scanning 
materials on'desk (3* radius) 
or held in student's hands. 
Readers must be. open to a page. 



student is reading direc- 
tions in language workbook 
student is scanning work* 
book for familiar words 
student reads to* self a 
sert of numbers from math 
book ♦ 



reading words or 

numbers 
not rapid flipping 
only code when reading 

materials include 

several pages (not 

worksheet ) 



Talk About Academics/ 
TA 



talk back and forth about 
academic materials or 
assignment 



student tells classmate 
answer to math question 

student tajiks during show 
and tell 

student recites a poem 
he ' s memorized 



-child may be talking to 

himself or a peer 
coded ja&iy when target 

student talking , not 
" ~when listening 
when reciting a poem or 

story from memory 
student doing all work 

in limelight 



Answer Academic 
Quest ion /AXQ 



student either verbally 
or gesturally responds 
to teacher 1 s academic 
ques tion 



student says U I don't 
know" to .teacher's 
ques t ion 

student^ spells a word for 
teacher a 



answer may be correct 

or incorrect 
answer should be almost 

immediate 



Ask Academic Quest ion l t 
. Ask 



verbally ask the teacher a 
question related to . 
academic s 



"Is 3 + A - to 7?" 



must be an academic 
question; When is 
it time for lunch? 
is not ASK 



Student^ Response/ 
1 Code 



Student Respon se conM nued 



Definition 



Examples 



^/ Special Notes 



Tas£ Management 



ft* 



student behaviors which 
enable student to engage 
in academic task — not 
direct responses to * 
academic tasks 



Passive K-espon^e 



snadent is, looking at teacher 
fo A instructions ; at black- 
;berarU for direction; or at , 

it student asking* or 
answering a question — \<- 
Key; looking at teacher 
or peer 



student looks at teacher 

while -she lectures 
studeft" pages" through 

math book to final 

assignment 
teacher asks student to 

pass out ditto sheets 

to*class 



coded for listener when 
two students are talk- 
ing about academics 

rapid flipping of pages 

two students are playing 
a game; Garget student 
observing 

reading (ect.) takes 

V precedence 



Raising Hand/RH 



student 1 s han'd raised ; may 
be accompanied by looking 
for" teacher and if student 
raises hand in a request 
to answer teacher question 




teacher asks question and 

student raises hand to 

respond 
student needs help with 

math so* raises hand 

to alert teacher 



RH plus yelling , equals 
DI (disruption) ^ 



f 



f St udent Response continued 



Student Response/ 
Code 



Look for Materials/ 
LM 



Def init ion 



student' observed looking for 
or putting away materials; 
includes use of materials 
away fro- desk {e.g. an- 



swer sheets, reference books) 



Txamples 



Spec ia 1 Notes 



student goes to teacher 1 s 
desk, for correction 
sheet 

student returns dictionary 



to shelf 
student looks for paper 
and pencil 



may incl ude use of 
reference materials 
away from desk; look 
up word in dictionary 

sh^TpentTign^ncii 

stapl ing 



Moves to New Academic 
Station/M 



student moves to new area as 
station for ne^t activity-* 
activity Is in transition ' 



student moves to learning 
center during free time 

students lining up for 
recess 



includes lining up and 
moving when in com- 
pliance with teacher 
request 



Play Appropriate/PA 



Inappropriate behavior 
Oisruption/DI 



engaged in play behaviors 
approved by teacher 

may involve toys from home; 
may be strictly social 



behaviors which are aggressive 
or.produce loud noises: in- 
cludes loud talk 



students play musical 
chairs during party 

students play Monopoly 
during free time 



- trips another student 

- shakes fist at other 

student 

- yells 

- poke another student 



code G if play becomes 
an academic game 

code when student puts 
head on desk when - 
told to or when has 
/free time 
drawing, coloring 
drinking water, washing 
hands 

DI takes precedence over 
. inappropriate locale 
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Student Re 



Student m i{)C'i^c*i 
Code 



Jet initio: 



Pla\ Inappropriate/ 
PI 



play not approved by teacher 



Inappropriate Task/ 
- IT 



engaged in task without teacher 
approval; not related to task 
assigned 



Talk *Xon- Academic/ 
TNA 



calks aloud to peer aboat 
non-academic materials not 
related to assignment 



Inappropriate Locale/ 
IL 



child out of seat and away 

from ins true t ion site 
looses contact with seat 



Look Around /LA 



student looking away from 
academic task 



Self Stimulation/ 
SST 



active behaviors of child like 
rapid racking or shaking: / 
maintained for 2 to 3 seconds 

■ \ 



coat i nued 



Special I.o i Ob 



play involving squirt 

guns , toys h id den in desk 

shoots rubber bands; paper 
airplaaoh 



- includes scribbling or 

drawing at wrong times 

- code when student puts 

head on desk when is 
tk> t--s uppo se 4— to — — 



student colors to avoid 

math assignment 
reads story during 

Social Studies 



avoidane'e of assigned 
task is key 



students talk about after 

school plans 
"What time is lunch?" 



- can be directed to teach- 

er or student 

- includes passing notes 



student goes to bathroom 
without permission 

student becomes angry 
and 1 eaves school 

student stands on desk 



child looks out window 
looks at floor then ceiling 



code AT if student 
looking at classmate 
and answering- question 



student rocks back & forth 
rapidly moves his pencil 
back and forth 



single major feature of 
child's behavior 

academic responses t£ke 
precedence over SST 
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PAGE START 1 



STOP 1 START Z STOP 2 START 3 STOP 3 



OBS # . 



v n 0 0 

1111 

7 > 



0 0 0 V 0 0 0 <> 

till J I « « 



7 7 2 



oooo, 

ID 

C ' ' 

LU 

X 

< 4 4 * 

S •> v * 

o «• * * 

Q 

* V *i 9 



|Ti Institute for Research 
on Learning Disabilities 
University of Minnesota 
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jvH I 01 A 11 W (- I'ARMft An MRHIV V PA 

N R T OT A 0 W G RA US TA ANQ ASK ATRIUM M PA 

HR T CT A D W H HA US TA AN fl ASK AT RM t>' M PA 

NR , pi A D W G'RA RS T A ANQ ASK Al RM LU M PA 

NR T OT A D W C HA RS TA ANQ ASK AT RH IM M PA 

NR T OT A L) W G RA RS TA ANQ ASK AT RM IM M PA 



01 PI IT TNA II I* SST 

OJ Pi IT TNA II IA SST 

[)t PI IT TNA II us^r 

01 PI IT 1NA II IASST 

01 PI IT TNA II IASST 

01 PI IT TNA II I* SST 



St up Ci-dP 
a n t t> f 



ART 1 



STOP 1 



R M S H I S« Si Ac Ft Hn> Tn Ct 



|F AO AS s u 0 

If AD AS S B 0 
f 

' If AO AS S U 0' 

1 It AO AS S B 0 

' l( AO A c S B 0 

1 IF AO AS S R 0 



NR T OT A U 
NR T OT A 0 
NR I OT A D 



NR 



T OT A D ^ 



NR T OT A 0 
NR T OT A 0 



Ri Wb Wi Pp I! Om TstJ Fp Sfi I 

Jfi G RA RS TA ANO ASK AT RH IM M PA 

W G RA RS TA ANQ ASK AT RH IM M PA 

W G RA RS TA ANQ ASK AT RH LM M PA 

\V G RA RS TA ANQ ASK AT RH IM M PA 

W G RA RS TA ANQ ASK AT RH IM M PA 

W G RA RS TA ANQ ASK AT RH IM M PA 



PI IT TNA II IA SST 

Ot pt IT TNA II IASST 

0! PI IT TIM II IA SST 

01 PI IT TNA II I A SST 

Dl PI IT TNA II IASST 

0! Pt IT ' TNA II IASST 



1 R M S K 
1 IF AO AS S 



t Sc Si Ac M R... In Cl. RiWbWiPpUUm -Tsrf fp 

RO NR T OT A D 



Cg Sg I 



01 CI IT ^NA II I* 



IA SST 



* If AO AS* S 

i 

*- IF AO AS S 
f IF AO t\j < 
■ II. AD AS S 



W C RA RS TA ANQ ASK AT RH IM M PA 

*H>- ~~*L SU^MJ^.MS^JSL^J "HiM.M " » PHI II TNA U .U SST 

Dt fl IT TNA II IA SST 

l V 1 

01 n IT TNA II IASST 



R 0 

B 0 

K 0 

B 0 



NR T OT A 0 

NR T OT A U 

NR T OT A 0 

NR T OT A 0 



W C RA RS TA ANQ ASK AT RH IM M PA 

W C RA RS TA ANO t ASK AT RH LM M PA 

W C RA RS TA ANQ A<K •* AT HH IM M PA , 

W C RA RS TA ANQ ASK AT RH LM M PA 



m n n tn ^ it iasst 
n n ina ii t a SST 

' . . 1 ( ( ' \ ) v^J 



Stop Code 

A H < t> f 

► L- M I 1 

K i • M NO 

»■ O 

START 2 



STOP 2 



Stop Code 
a n c (» i 
r tj m i J 

K L ^t N O 
f Q 



START 3 



STOP 3 



\ 



t 



y 1 APPENDIX C 



Guidelines for Anecdotal Recordings 
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t 



' • . ' Observer Number 



t ' V . Observation Pages 

• Guidelines for Anecdotal Recordings 

^ , „ 

School// " Class//' Student// 



Classroom Procedures (Note general class arrangement, schedule, and 
atmosphere. Anything unusual?) 



\ 



Target Student (Comment' brief ly on each of the following areas for the 
, target student observed*) 

Location (where does the child sit in relation to where teacher 
does most teaching?) 

L 



Physical Appearance (is child" 1 s appearance similar to peer group?) 

v — \ 



Teacher-student relationship (ar4 interactions between teacher and 
student similar to those of teacher, with other students?) # 

Peer relationships (noninteractions between target stqdent ajlck 
other students similar to- thos.e among most students *in class?) * 



• Attention to task (how dcjes target, student compare . to other students?) 

• •. ' ^OUier (is there anything about the target student that; -'seems different 
' from other students in thje class?) * 

• * .hi 



Validity of* Observation (Is there any reason why you would believe that 
the observation is hot a valid reflection of typical classroom activities, 
interactions , etc?) 




. K 



' 1 



APPENDIX D ' 



Tables <Jf Xvte^age Times and Ranges of Times 
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Table D-l 



/ 



D-l 



Average Times 'and Rariges of Times Allocated to Activities' 



Activity \ 



X 



Range 



Rea^d i n 
Math 



63.25 
' 43.20 



Spel 1 ing 
Handwriting 
Language 
Science 

Social Studies 
Arts/Crafts 
Free Time 

Business Management 

Transition 

Can't Tell 

Total 



10.45 
8.70 
-27.85 
11.3Q 
17.70 
10.60 
5.30 
6.35 
9 ."65 
0.15 
214.50 



28.70 - 96.95 

0.00 - 67.20 

0.00 - 30:80 

0.00 - 26.95 

, 2.8,0 - 63.00 

0.00 - 49.70 

0.00 .- 49170 

0.00 - 35.00 

0.00 - 16.80 
0.70 -,1 5.75' 

1 .05 - 22.05 

■0.00- 3.50 
154.70 -267.05 



a Means and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, based 
on 34 students . ' 
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Table D-2 

Average Times and Ranges of Times Allocated to Tasks 3 



T *sk ' x . Range 



Rea4ers . 67.10 4.55 - 135.80 

Wo'rkbboks 27.55 0.00 ^ 82.25" 



Worksheets 28. 65. 0.00 - 59.50 

Paper & Pencil 22.10 0.00*"- 51.45 

Lis-ten to Lecture 4.05 0 00 - 18 55 

Other Media 38.75 11.20- 88.20 

Teacher-Student Discussion . 13.25 . 1.05- 30.80 

Fetch & Put Away 12.60 1.75 -^0.80 

Total . 214.05 153.30 - 267.05 



a 



Means and ranges^are average numbers of minutes for jjne day, 
based on 34 s tudents . * 4 




Table D-3 



D-3 



Average Times and Ranges of Times ftl locatetMTo CTass Structures 



Structure 

— : 



Range 



Cntire Group 
Small Group 
Individual 
Total 



150.60 
45.30 
18.70 

214.60 



34.30 - 201 .95 
r 

0.00 - 96.95 
0.00 - 93.45 
154.70 - 267.75 



a Means and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, 
based on 34 students . 
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Table 0-4 



Average Times and Ranges of Times., i n Various Teacher Positions' 



Teacher'Posi tion , 
• 


• 


X 






Range 




In Front 


I 


43.05 


v 


V10 


.90 - 


104 


.90 


At Desk 


V 


37.80 ' 




1 


.75 - 


94 


.60^ 


Amon,g Students 




73.95 




10 


15 - 


140 


.90 


Beside Student 




"11.20 




0 


40 - 


66 


.25 


Back 




6.80 




0 


.10 - 


43 


15 


Out 




5.55 






i 25 -- 


32 


.35 


Total 




178.35 




127 


.25 - 


*224 


.50 



Means\and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, 
based ,34 students. 
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• "Table D-5 

Average Times and Ranges of Times in Various Teacher Activities 3 



Teacher Activity j. 








Range 




' 4 


No Response 


.1.09. 


25 


52, 


35 - 


155 


.40 


Teaching 


. 61. 


85 


23 


85 - 


92 


.75 


Other Talk < 


6 


00 


. 1 


40 - 


21 


.25 


Approval > 


' 0 


40 


0 


:oo"- 


.1 


.40 


Disapproval 


' "1 


00 


0 


.15 - 


3 


.00 ' 


Total .* 
* • 


178 


50' 


127 


.75 - 


224 


.35 



d Means and ranges are average .{numbers of minutes for one day, 
% based on 34 students. • « 
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, # 

. " , Table D-6 
Average Times and Ranges of Times in Various Studjent Responses 8 



r 



Student Response 


X 






Range 






yz — . . s ■ 

Writing /. 


26s 


25 


11 


00 


- 


50. 


75 


Play Acad Garrje 1 


2. 


20 


0 


0*0 


- 


16. 


40^ 

V 


Read Aloud 


Z. 


20 


0 


00 


- 


16. 


35 


Read -Si lently 


10. 


60 


0 


15 


- 


30. 


35 


Talk Academics 




80 


0 


.85 


- 


12. 


10. 


Answer Acad Question 


. 1 . 


40 . 


9 


10 


- 


,9. 


50 


Ask Acad Question 


a. 


75 


0 


.00 


- 


1 . 


65 


Passive Response * 


75. 


20 


26 


.50 


- 


1 36 


40 


Raise Hand a 


3. 


20 


0 


.35 


_ 


12 


90 


Look for Materials 


5. 


70 


1 


.40 


_ 


15 


10 


Move to New Acad Station 


5. 


45 


1 


.00 


_ 


10 


90 ' 


Play Appropriate 


* 9. 


75 


0 


.15 


- 


'27 


.50 


Disruption 


0. 


75 


0 


.00 


- 


13 


.90 


Play Inappropriate 


' 5. 


90 


0 




» 


25 


15 


Inappropriate Task 


•1 . 


?0 


0 


.00 




'8 


35'' 


Talk Non-Academics ' * 


6. 


20 


0 


.25 




24 


.60 


* * 

Inappropriate Locale 


' '2. 


05 


0 


.00 




15. 


75 


Look Around 


15. 


30 


4 


.50 




25 

6 


.85 • 


Self Stimulation 


0. 


20. 


0' 


.00 




1 


15 


to^T^ [ ; 


178. 


10 


127 


.25 




224 


35 



t 



Means and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, 
based on 34 students. 
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To what extent are there significant differences be'tv^en groups ' 
in time spent in various studertt responses' as a function of 
class activity? t v.:* 

• Differences between groups were not significant. 

To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent in various student, responses as a function of 
different tasks- employed? 

• While using readers', ID students spent'more time reading 
aloud than non-LD students (about two and one-hjlf minutes 
versus about 30 seconds) and spent more time in disruption 
(but only about five seconds). 

• While using readers, non-ID students spent more time 
writing than non-LD students (ten minutes versus 5 minutes 
and more time moving to a new "academic station'(one and 
one-half minutes versus less than one minute). 

• LD students spent more time talking about academics than 
non-LD students when the task was other media, workbooks, 
or worksheets (but less than two and one- half* 1 mi nutes per 
day were spent during'each of these activities). 



• LD students were ctskedtuore academic questions than non-ID 
students while the task^^s other media, workbook, 
worksheet, or fetching and putting away materials (less 
than 20 secpnds in each activity). 

• LD students answered more academic questions than non-LD 
students when the task was \^bo^k , worksheet, paper and 
pencil, or teacher-student discussion (about 20 seconds 
or less in each acti-vity). 

e LD students spent more time looking for materials during othe 
media instruction (about one and one-half minutes) than non- 
, LD students (about 40 seconds*). 

I 

To what extent .are there, si gni ficant differences between groups in 
time spent in various student responses as a function of class 
structure? y 

• During. *enti re group instruction, non-LD students spent 
more time writing than LD students (23 minutes versus 14 

~.~~mi nutes )». readings' lent ly._( six minutes _ve.rsjJLS^Jthjiee_and 



one-half minutes), and in exhibiting no active academic 
response (64 minutes versus 49 minutes). 



During small group i nstructioff7 non-LD students spent more 
time than LD students raising their hand (about one minute 
versus about 15 seqjonds) and moving to a new academic station 
(about one and one-half minutes versus about 40 seconds). 



4 



• During small group instruction, LD students spent more time 
than, non-ID students in reading aloud (one and one-half 
minutes versus 30 seconds) and in asking questions (less 

than one minute per day for both grotfps).. - * 

When the class structure was indfvtduab instruction, LD x 
students spent more time wciting Cfour and one-half mm- 
» , utes), playing academic games (one minute), reading aloud 
(one and one-half minutes)', talking about academics (two 
minutes), answering questions (one minute), asking ques- 
tions (less than ten seconds), not engaged in an active 
a academic response (nine minutes), playing appropriately 
(one and one-half minutes), playing inappropriately .( 30 
seconds), looking around (one and one-hal f mi nutes ) , and 
sel f-stimula'tion (less than ten seconds). 

To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent in various student responses as a function of 
teacher position? 

* 

» While the teacher was instructing in front of the class, - * 
non-LD students spent more time than LD students in writing ^ - 
(about five minutes versus two and^ one-half minutes) and in y 
not being engaged in an active academic response (27 minutes 
versus 1 8 mi nutes ) . j 

■ • While the teacher was at her desk, non-LD students spent f 
more time than LD students in writing (11 minutes versus 
four and one-half minutes), looking for materials (one and 
one-half minutes versus one minute), and moving to a new 
academic station (two minutes versus one minute). 

• While the teacher was among students or at. the side of the 
individual student, LD students were higher than non-LD 
students in exhibiting no active academic response (eight 

« . minutes versus one and one-half minutes)., LD students also 
. were higher in the following types of responding: writing, 

playing academic games, reading aloud, talking about academics, 
• answering and asking questions, looking for materials, 
looking around, being in the inappropriate locale, or engaging 
in self-stimulation. However, LD students spent less than 
three and one-half minutes in each of these' activities*. 

To what 'extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time" spent in various student responses as a function of 

~tea^e7"TctTv'ity? 

• While the teacher was teaching, LD students spent more time 
than non-LD students reading aloud (one and^one-half minutes 
versus about 15 seconds), talking about academics (three 

4A- ■ minutes^ersus about 30 seconds), answering questions (less 

than twd^nutes versus about 30 seconds), and asking questions 
.(about 45 seconds yersus about 15 seconds). 



E-3 
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\ 

While the teacher was talking about non-academics , LD stu- 
dents spent more tinie talking about non-academics (about 
30 seconds versus about ten seconds). 

While the teacher* was offering approval, 10 students were^ 
more often engaged in play appropriate (only about one 
second) or were not acti vely. engaged in academics (about 
20 seconds ) . „ . 

While the teacher was offering disapproval, ID students were 
more often engaged in talking about academics (only about 
three seconds) or in play inappropriate (only about six 
seconds ) . ' 

While the teacher was not exhibiting a teaching response 
toward the student', non-LD students .spent more time writing 
(24 minutes versus 17 minutes). 

While the. teacher was not exhibiting a teaching response 
toward the student,' LD students spent more time reading 
aloud (about two minutes) and asking questions (less than 
15 seconds ) . * 

6. To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent in various class 'Structures as a function of class 

- activity? 

• Non-LD students received more entire group in math instruction 
than LD students (43 minutes versus 26 minutes per day)^ * 

o LD students received more individual instruction than non-LD 
' students in reading (15 minutes versus about one minute), 
math (ten minutes versus less than one minute), language 
(three times versus less than 15 seconds), and in free 
time (less than two minutes versus almost zero)._ 

7. To what extent are there significant differences between groups 

in time spent with the teacher in various teacher positions as a • 
function of class activity? 

• Fgr non-LD students, teachers spent more time teaching in 
front of the class duri ng ,readi ng (15 minutes versus five 

.-minutes), and teachers were at their desk more during read- - 

• ing (ten mi'nutes versus four minutes), math_(13 minutes 

— _ - r vep^s~fi-ve-mw^ Uwo. - 

'V ' routes versus about 45 seconds). 



X For LD students, teachers spent more tim^lat the^ide of 
the student during reading (eight minutes /or LD and less, 
than one minute for non-LD) and math (six minutes for LD apd 
less than orte minute for non-LD) and were among students 
more during free time (but. less than two minutes per day). 
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8. To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent with the teacher in various teacher activities as 
a function of class activity? 

• Differences between groups were not significant. 

9. To what extent are there significant differences between .groups 
...in time spent in different tasks as a function of class activity? 

, t Differences between groups were not signi ficant. " 

10. To what extent arc there significant differences between groups 

* in time s-pont in various class structures as a function of tlje 

di fferent v tasks employed? ' i 

• / - 

"t Non-LD students received more entire group instruction 
with readers (about one hour per- day) and worksheets 
(about 18 minutes per day) than LD students, who spent 
42 minutes with readers and eight and one-half minutes 
with worksheets in the entire group. 

t LD students r£ctnved more individual instruction with , 

workbooks (about 5 minutes), worksheets (about ten minutes), 
and other media (about 11 and one-quarter minutes) than M 
-non-LD students, who averaged less than 30. seconds in' these « 
activities. 

11. To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent with the teacher in various teacher positions as a 

r function of the different tasks employed? 

t For non-LD students, teachers gave more instruction with 
readers while at their desk (18 minutes for^ non-LD, about 
nine minutes for LO), with worksheets* whi 1 e *at their desk 
i (six minutes for non-LD, two minutes for LD), and with work- 
sheets while they were in front of the class (about six 

• minutes for non-LD, two minutes for LD). 

t LD students received more instruction than non-LD students 
with workbooks (about three minutes versus lessythan ten 
seconds), worksheets (four minutes versus 20 seconds), 
paper ancTpencil (two minutes versus 2C> seconds), and^other 
media (e.g., flashcards )' (six minutes versus about 30 seconds) 
with the teacher at their side. > 

12. To what extent are there significant differences between groups 

in time spent with the teacher invol ved in various teacher activi.t- 
tta^-dS-a-~func-tvan-~oi -the di fferent tasks employed?. ' _S . .... 

• Teachers engaged in more non-apademic talk while using 
• • " readers with non-LD students "(less than one minute for 

nbn-LD versus 30 second? for LD), 

• LD students received more approval than non-LD studejits 
during workbook and other media instruction (but less than % 
ten seconds). * 1 ✓ 



To what extent are,tht?re*signi ficant differences between groups 
in tine spent with* the teacher in various teacher positions as a 
function of the' class structure? 

t Non-U) students received more small group instruction with 

the teacher in front of the claSs than LD students (nine 
" ^minutes versus abqut two minutes). 

• LD students received more individual instruction with the 
teacher at her desk (about one and one-half minutes versus 
20 seconds),' among the class (ten minutes versus about 

20 seconds), or at the sicte of the student (15 minutes 
versus about 30 seconds). 

To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent with the teacher involved in various teacher 
activities as a function of the class structure? 

t Non-LD students spent more time than LD students in 
an entire group structure during which the teacher . 
exhibited no teaching response to the student (one hour, 

21 minutes versus one hour, 6 minutes). 

t LD students received more approval than non-LD students 
during small group instruction, although less than ten- 
seconds . 

• During individual instructioa, LD students received more 
teaching (ten minutes for LD, about 30 seconds for non-LD), - 
approval (about 15 sec6nds), but also more time of no^ 
teacher response (16 minutes versus about one .and one-half 
minutes ) . 

To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent with the teacher involved in various teacher 
activities as a function of teacher position? 

• Teachers spent more time with ID than non-LD students at 
the side of an individual student and engaged in teaching 
(two minutes for LD, 20 seconds for non-LD), approval 

and disapproval* (less than ten seconds), and in exhibiting 
no teaching response (40 seconds for LD, about five seconds 
for non-LD). 

To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent with the teacher involved in various teacher activities 
as >i function of the class activity while the student is making no 
active response? 

• During readiag, while the student was not -engaged ^active 
•academic responding, there were more instances of no teaching 
response to non-LD than LD children (ten minutes versus v 
seven minutes) . # 
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• During transitions .between activities,, while the student was 

• not engaged inactive cjcadenvjc responding, teachers engaged % 

in more non-acadeniic taVk with- nbn-LD than LD children* ' - • 
(two minutes versus one minute), ami more disapproval with 
non-LO children (30 seconds versus six seconds). 

* During reading and language instruction, when the student 
was, hot maMng an active academic response, LD students 

• recei ved^orb approval than non 7 LD students (but less than 
ten* seconds ) . 

_17. To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
tfme spent in various student responses as a function of the - 
"different tasks employed ducing reading?, 

• Differences between group*' were not significant. 

18. To- what extent are there signifi-arrt differences between 'groups 

• in time-spent in va'rious student responses as a, function ©f the 
'class structure during reading? \ 

\ • During enti re "group reading instruction, non-LD students 
- t: spent more time than LD students in writing (about two 

minutes versus about *0 seconds), reading silently (three 
v t -and one^half nrinjites versus less than one and one-half 

^ r * minutes), and being in an inappropriate locale (less than . : 

ten second^ ) . < 

t During small group reading instruction, non-LD students 
spent more time, not" engaged-gn active academic responding 
(14 minutes vershs^ei ghjt minutes), raising their hands ' 
(less than one minlfc^ versus less t than ten seconds), and 

1 moving to a new academic station (about one minute versus 
25 seconds). \ - 

• During small group reading instruction, LD students spent 
more time asking questions (less than 20 seconds). 

• During individual reading instruction, LD students, spent 
more time than non-LD students in writing (less than two 

.minutes versus less than 15 seconds), reading aloud (about ■ 
one and one-hal f minutes versus zero minutes), talking 
about academics (25 seconds versus almpst zero seconds), 
asking questions (less ttfan ten seconds versus, almost 
zero seconds), and not engaged in an active academic response 
(about three and one-half minutes versus about 25 seconds). . 

19. To what extent are there significant differences between groups 

in time spent in various student responses as a function of teacher 
activity during reading? 

• During reading instruction while the teacher was not ex- 
hibiting a teaching response toward the 'student, non-LD stu- _ 
dents were more often not engaged in active academic responding 
than LD students (ten minutes versus seven minutes). 
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During reading vinstr'uct\on whi le the teacher was not exhibi- 
ting teaching response. toward the student,. I!) students . 
were more often engaged in 'playing academic games (one 
minute for lf),Vero for non-LD), reading aloud (two* mi nuf es 
for LO, 20 seconds for non-U)), or asking questions (less 
than ten seconds for LB, almost zero for non-LD). 

> , * During reading instruction wlrfic the teafchcr was teaching, 

* LD students were more often engaged in reading aloud (one 

and one-half minutes versus .about ten seconds), talking 
about academics (about one minute versus about ten seconds), 

' • and asking questions (20 seconds versus less than five 

seconds). 

• During reading instruction while the teacher was teaching, 
non-LD students were more often engaged in being in an 
ijw^ppriate locale (but less than ten seconds). 

• During reacting instruction while the teacher was engaged in 
non-academic talk, LD students were more often engaged in 
non-academic talk (but less than 1 (^seconds ) . 

• During reading instruction while the teacher was offering 
approval, LD students were" more often not engaged in any 
active! academic response (but less than ten seconds). 

20. To what extent are there significant, di ffefirences "between groups 

in time spent with the teacher involved in various teacher activi- 
ties as a function <\f the task' employed during reading? 

o' During reading instruction, LD students received more teacher 
approval while using workbooks (less than five seconds). and , 
more teacher non-academic talk while using other med vkjfc . g . , 
flashcards) (less than 20 seconds). 

• During reading instruction, non-LD students received more 
instances of no teaching response during, the activity of 
fetching and putting away materials (about 30 seconds versus 
about ten secon-ds). 

21. To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent in different tasks as a function of class structure 
during reading? 

' • During reading instruction, LD students used worksheets 
more than non-LD students during both entire group (about 
two minutes ,50 seconds versus .19 seconds) and small group 
instruction (about three minutes 11 seconds versus no time). 

22 To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
ad r spending, task management, and inappropriate behaviors 

• , - as a function of whether the activity is academic or non-academic? 

0 ' 0 Differences between groups were not significant. 
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